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THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 24. pW is Bae ‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 


© 2 i 22 CIGARETTES“IN THE WORLD -— . = Rad i! 6 MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


ip 27» Flgvodf perfect-absolute purity guaranteed 2: : Just buy one packet to-day and try thera. 
Gallabée, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London = _  ... Oftobacconists everywhere throughout the Kingdom. 
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- - = - Will not blister the most delicate skin. ? 


MONEY ‘Capsicum Vaseline’ is the scientific and modern external counter irvitant. Its 
. application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for al! pains and colds in the chest, throat, 
RETURNED anid lungs; stomach cramps, chilbtains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also 
| eee = particularly effective for headache and toothache. = -~ : 
iN FULL ‘Capsicum Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the uld-fushioned mustard plaster 
2 without .its disagreeable features.: In the tube it-is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied: 
; . at’: : i . easily, safely, and at a momont’s notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, I/s. ; a 
: x : f - If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post freo to any address upon receipf of 1/- 
el : ‘ retake 8 : P.O. or stamps. ; * ye 
The lot, vked free, and gent on receipt of amount. . fs 
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? - whipped with crimson. : : : ai r on Cc 
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ine tl moat durable and woeful blanket, size vin The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 
: ae ze — = - . y 70in., bordered.” ; . ( . Das ct 
got 4 ened 9 : aes z as pet THE CARE OF. THE -BAIR is as much a duty on the part of those who would 
2 Large Coloured  Shatiand Blankets, 2 ravers ee a Blankets, | keop in a state of complete physical health as the care of othér parts of the body. By coustant 
very durable uality, soft, warm, and aoe warm, soft, an a comfortable, well exposure the scalp is peculiarly liable to disease. It is attacked by germs, which, if not removed. 
comfortable, fait size, 45in. by 65in. 2 ished and edged, size Slin. by ‘0in. impa‘r aud even destroy the capillary roots, and prevent the growth of the hair. ‘WASELINE’ 
se ath, i J . me ee Hair Tonic is an invaluable proventative of such disease, besides being A Natural Hair 
2 Warm Woollen kets, soft Twill make, - . ‘ Fertiliser and Growth Promoter, delicately perfumed, for preserving and restoring 
splendid durable . quality, size 82in. by : ~ = the strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the scalp clean, 
64in., weight 6lbe. Very warm. tite, = ; Sat : i oe sweet and hewlthful : ' 
2 Cream-Coloured Warm, Fine’ Quality (ayer! aie ee Try a Bottle. 1/-, 2/- & 3/- 
Crib berrrnty ma aa velvet, wash well, | sf gps : If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any address in tho United 
and beautiful ay yes fall size. = 7 7 sa whe ane Tawele given Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/s, 2/s or 3/=, or Stamps. — 
All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. “= = nite Rese ee ee 2 ase Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘ Vaseline’ Preparations, post free. 
Illustrated Bargein Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, dc, The Word ‘VASELINB’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
; $Y, when writing, you mention *' Pearson's Weckly,” 20/1/1910. Address— ase 3 - : 
bicekshah anos CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
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- yrtitate for od- SEND AT ONC 
Cured of Ghronic Choking Cough and BBtv: sire: jpocmlarye toned wend bile 
Nasal Catarrh. 


Mrs. Storr, the well-known Evangelist, and 
mother of Frances and Rose Bradley Storr, the 
famous girl preachers, writing from 48 Abbott St., 
Doncaster, says: ‘‘ I cannot thank yo. enoagh for 
what Veno’s Lightning Congh Cure bas done for 
my two girls. They were never free from a fear- 
ful, stubborn, choking cough and nasal catarrh, 
the stuffed-up feeling in the head and nose, ditti- 
cult breathing, and accumulation of phlegm being 
acute. Frances had her tonsils cut, bat the cough 
got chronic, and I was frightened of her going into 
aconsumption. I tried everything. but nothing 
did any govd till I tried Veno’s Lightning Cough 
Cure, which offected'a wonderful c e at Cnce. 
I gave her the first dose one afternoon, aud it 
immediately broaght up the phlegm, essed the 
, and stopped the cough, and the same 

even @ preachel to a crowded congregation. 
Truty Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure has effected 
an extraordinary cure. I am sending this testi- Tiere “3s 
monial volantarily, solely for the benefit of other : 
sufferers. Miss Frances Bradley Storr, 


Send at addressed envelope for | 
ulars pe gerne Sn (guaranteed ent 
Supplied —con- penaity of £1,000) to— 

stantly to the 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes 475,333%: 
Countessos k TT 
Cadogan, Pem- Fi 5 EAE 
broke, Sefton, 
Dundonald, 
\Guilford, Lich- 
| field, ete., by— 
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ae = in future all ted. ei pede of cares. Book sent sealed, poet fi. 
: = . | $9 Great Russel! Street, London, W.C. Os 

aot, years’ successful results. 


“The True Secret of Happiness . 
in the Home is to be Found in 


PEARSON'S 
MANAGEMENT 


Tells Everything About the Home 
that a Woman Should Know. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure Is the eafest and surest remedy for :— 
‘COUGHS AND COLDS, d ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, ay . NASAL CATARRH, 


WEAK LUNGS, CHILDREN'S COUGHS, 
INFLUENZA, BLOOD-SPITTING, ~~ 
HOARSENESS, a Bottle. DIFFICULT BREATHING, 


Larger sises, 1/14 and 2/9, of all Chemists, or post free from 
- » The Veno Drug Go., Cedar Street, Manchester. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH ‘CURE. 
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For the King— - 


J. S. FRY & SONS Ltd. are makers of Cocoa by special warrant to 
His Majesty the King, and also to the People for nearly 200 years. 
The quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, always wholesome and delicious, 


. Published at 10/6. . Sold by all-bookseliers. Co; 
= may also be had post free for 8/6 from 4. 
SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 1. 


ever cheering and sustaining, it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 
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THIS IS THE IDEA 


In the second column is a 
pieture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
img another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
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WEEK ENDING JANUARY 20, 1910. 
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THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest Is complete 
in jtself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay ao attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
No - 
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_ straightforward lines only. 


special favour is shown to any 
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original second line and send it t! 
to us under the conditions below. Oe eiae eee cists to any * 
seccecscceccoooosoocososoosoosoooos be es cwesd een % $ 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 16. ~: 
In the next cofffmn you will find the . . 16. : 
first line of a Picture Couplet together ‘£3,924 9s. 4d. That is the figure at i 
with a picture. What you-have to do which the grand total distributed fa Pictures el 
is to make a couplet by adding another Couplets now stands as a result of Contest 
line, the last word of which must rhyme Re. 16. ‘ ; 
si ae et ee Siaaliaucn gle cc ef the sctiin of 
When you have written your couplet on the ten lines eclected as the best by the 
the entry form, fill in your name and adjudicators to receivé a prize of £12 15s.; 
address in the space provi led, cut out the the remainder is distributed amongst other 
entry form, attach to it a postal order competitors whose efforts come next in merit. 
FE anil piece eae When a burglar looked in at the Browns’ house one night Ne ea Se oe 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. , Ecample of a second line—not tobe vzed aed “uO ee 
top left dal — “Burctar” in the All the family woke in a terrible fright. When the conjurer eee his tricks with a 
¢ . at. 
All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 19. | The ten lines selocted by the adjudicators as tho best, 
January 20th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. | together with the names and addresses of the senders, ara 
Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry | a3 follows : 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. ‘The P.O. | | No. of Postal Order He turned pence into pounds, a good “line” wiil do that 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. and lee oP HI Ss el Oa A baa pee : 
a hae in vanaiaee| |“ Arsgrr Pratt, 217Sladeficld Rd., Ward End, Birmingham. 
oe ” a — . The ates e aae bo | | When a burglar looked in at the Browns’ | | All their eyes were like “ lynx” on his slceves—fancy that f 
ie ln he "* i ae : vovided on the entry house one night | ein Naytor, The Pharmacy, 294 High Street, Walton, 
form. Where one 0, of higher hee | A new sidesman they got tn the church after that. 
is sent to cover more ¢ than one attempt, the Mrs. B. Macrata, 4 Royal Terrace West. Kingstown, Dublia. 
maine Na Me P.O. J should be written on | a He“ ae back on his eer ware ig the cat. thik 3 
ac: fe ENRY J. Barrett, 16a Grenfell Road, Gorringe Park, : 
All attempts at i aa on the printed entry Mitcham, Surrey. ' be ia . ’ 
forms or they will isqualified. He got suddenly mixed—made an eqq lay a cal. } 
Of the cope Tsar ae deducting ten per here geld = “a Seals arenas, gia clase 
three-f ill be divided amongst the senders of the ten ‘ ; ty ee ° \ ound where Pa hid his cash—Ma says she can do that ! 
cake Ok aie. cauidarad te erg by the aajadleators I agree to abide by the decision published in“ Pearson's | | Ming Muttucent WeasTER, 5 Albion Street. Morley, Leeds. 
Letra ticity ut lina will be tokie\ ato comeldecstions | | eree.. 2% fo acces as ial aed only on | | He said, “I propose ——" (all the * maids” stopped their chat). 
ie ne ‘more Se i than one ane line em aclected || this understanding, a I oor to abide by the | Miss E. Tarcor, 50 Falkland Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will Rried conestions | _ Many came in by “ passes °—no miracle that ! 
be divided amongst all such senders. ae te van of a E. T. Hatt, Governor's Howse, 
eae oe . : 7 . | H.M. Prison, Portsmouth. 
The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts ! The crowd had * collected © before him—mean that! 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose | C. W. Froowe, 12 Clifton Road, Askew Crescent, Shep- 
efforts show merit. herd’s Bush. ey aa 
The Editor will accopt no responsibility in regard to the He asked for a“ copper.” “ He's coming!” eried Put. 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. A. G. Toomsos, High Street, Aberlour, Banffshire, Scotland. 
No co ndence will be entered into in connection ' 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. | (List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 
sanaeernsnm cs mm Ss me secs>$ 00 eee ae AAAI YY” weyers RRR ees eer ee erm] a a a te ei tind 
REQUESTED IT. “It's a great comfort to have a child about the house,” ENLIGHTENMENT. 
A cHARITABLE old lady allowed an old woman two; said the man of domestic tastes. « “ Fataer.’ remarked Johnny, after deep thought, 
shillings a week. In course of time the old woman died, | Yes,” answered the unfeeling wretch, “ when company | “ suppose I should knock this jug off the table and cate’ 
gs A PP’ 
but the lady was surprised, on the following week, to | comes that you don't care for you can make the child / it, then I wouldn't catch it, would I ?” 
receive @ visit from another woman living in the same | recite. | “ N-no, I suppose not,” his father slowly said. - ae ne 


house as her pensioner. 

“Please, ma’am,” she said, “I come for the two, 
shillings.”* 

“ But Mra Heyworth is dead, and, of course, I don't 
pay any more.”* : | 

“If you please, ma'am,” replied the woman, 
made a will, and left me that two shillings a week for life.” 

et fee 

“Do you believe in hypnotism?” he asked, as he) 
looked intently into her great brown eyes. | 

“T must,” she answered, with all the bravery she | 
could summon. “I know that you are going to kiss | 
me, but I am powerless to protest.’ | 


“she | lovely!’ or ‘ How ridiculous !* as the case may be.” 


h b Brains and ink will make ten of the coupons above worth theie weight in diamonds. 
Ww 


—— 
“Tvs awfully impolite to interrupt one who is | “if I should knock it off and not catch it, then I would 


“ But,” continued Johnny, still toyiag with the jug. 


| catch it, wouldn't I?” 
“Yes, you would!” his father grimly returned, this 


| time with quick decision. : 


talking, isn’t it, mother ?”* ’ 
“Except when a woman is describing clothes, my 
dear, and then it is polite to constantly ejaculate, ‘ How 


.__ —~e fs 
“Do you find poultry-keeping pays ? 
“ Well, no; Ican't say that it pays me, but I think tha 
pays my boy Jim.” 
** How's that ?”* 
“ Well, you see, I bought him the fowls. Ihave to p17 
| for their keep, and buy the eggs from him, and ha eats 


| them,’* 
\ 


| 
“ ’ | 
Pat” 
“Well?” | it 
“ What’s a fortification ?” 
* A big fort.” 
“ Well, pa. is a ratification a big——’ 
“ Willie, go to bed at once!” 


hy not YOUR brains and ink ? 
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“ open to terrible 
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Rooter very common inquiry is “‘ 


‘a heekler whether he was the man who in his place in 


606 
The World’s Best Stories. 
Told Week by Week. 


Wouldn't Alter His Face. 


“— 


A Prommvent Russian statesman who bears a remark-— 


fie somentiinee te ee Se oe by his 
jesty to 3 alter rance. 
you lave of ‘your beard, Count? asked Nicholas. 
** Your likeness ed gg unfortunate Emperor lays you 

isks, ktiocking about in public as you 


“I will never alter my appearance, sire,” answered 
the faithful Count. ‘I am too proud of my resemblance 
to your jesty.”* . : 

sa ," said the Tear, with a shrug, “I fear if 
you don’t alter your face some of my Nihulist subjects 
will do it for you some fine day.” 


The Right Sort. ; 


Mx. LABOUCHERE tells a diplomatic story, but it is not 


clear whether he is the hero or not. A young gentleman, 
who submitted himpelf for the examination for diplomacy, 
knew nothing about the subject, and treated 

ighly imaginative manner. He thought that the cheek 
of his answers was enough to plough any man, but, instead, 
he was als of oe late ano 
tunity of asking one of the examine Y> mame 
of w. 8. Gilbert, he had secabel this practical joke. 
“Qh! replied the examiner. “‘Of course, we saw 
that you knew nothing of your.subject, but you took the 
matter so calm! p Nentiregied Wi eee al ce 
such an entire frosiionn any embarraasment, that we 


- all said, ‘That’s the sort of man for diplomacy ! ae 


Tar captain of one of-the American liners has. been 
relatin 
chief among these seems to be that he is continually having 


lemanded are 


Have you ever been shipwrecked? -Aré there any 
whales in this latitude ? What ti 
to whom? How many times have you ¢ 
Atlantic ? What is the best cure for sea-sickness ? Why 
are they always painting the ship ? Will you let me come 
up on the Tridge one day? Do you remember my 
cousin who crossed over with you in ‘06? I suppose the 

1s ask you a great many silly questions ? 
i is the nearest 
‘Jand??? Qne harassed captain, on being asked this 
question for about the fiftieth time, pointed over the 
vessel’s side and blandly replied, “ hesdanee, the nearest 
d is at the bottom of the sea!” 


Prompted by a. Queen. 

- Miss ELLEN TeRry is perhaps the only actress on the 
stage who has ever had a Queen and Empress as stage 
rompter. She only enjo the honour once, and this 
is how it came ahout. en the late Queen had com- 
manded the Lyceum company to perform at Windsor 
in the Merchant vf Venice, her Majesty, seated as usual 
in front, awaited with eagerness Portia’s delivery of her 


famous 8 is 

Now a who have seen Miss T play. Portia will 
remember that she makes a pause as ap: es ‘the 
Jew before beginning the speech. Queen Victoria had 
never seen this done before, and she immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that the actress’s memory ‘had failed 


her. 
Wishing in the goodness of her Royal heart to save Miss 
from the unpleasant consequences of such a slip, 
the Queen, in a low, but audible tone, hepa the speec 
for her. And then as she took not the slightest notice 
of the prompt, repeated it in a considerably louder tone. 
This was almost too much for Miss Terry’s gravity ; 
but at last she grasped the situation, accepted the cue 
from her Majesty, and then the play went swimmingly. 


A Decided Answer. 
Tue late Mr. Albert Pell, M.P., in his “‘ Reminiscences,” 
has many good stories and anecdotes. It was, it seems, 


. af follows: - 


no joke trying to heckle Mr. Pell when he-stood for 


Parliament, and there is an anecdote showing the way in 
which he used to crush an interrupter. 
He was an advecate of a strict and careful administra- 
tion of the Poor ‘Law, and held strongly that children 
had a duty to their aged parents which the influence of 
the Poor Law has encouraged them to neglect. 

On one occasion Mr. Pell was asked on the hustings by 


‘Parliament had made the law obliging poor men to main- 
tain: their parents. ; 

“No!” rapped out Mr. Pell in reply, “ that is an older 
law. It was written by God Almighty on two tables of 
stone and brought down by Moses from Mount Sinai ; and 
as far as I can make them out, Thomas, it’s a stone and 
pot the law that has got into your heart.” 

The abashed heckler got his answer, and for many a 
long day was known as “ stony-hearted Thomas.” 


“Why don’t |. 


Later, he had sim oppor: | 


should one give, and | 
the: 


‘tions of the Ki 


tenia Businass woes depress you your hopes will 
you 8 5, rusia, ceapen 297 STF, CORAL BF 
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The Lady and the Fire Alarm. 
re’ Club the other day Mr. Marshall. 
ident ofthe club), proposed the only 
—that of “The Ladies,” and in the 


Tr is an Army condition that the soldier shall grumble 
at the cotamissariat; bet this particular complaiant 
seems to have had @ fair case. 

“* Arty complaints, corporal 2” said the colonel, maKing 


morning a personal inspection. 
“Yes, sir. Taste that, sir,” said the corporal, promptly. 
The colonel put the liquid to his lips. 
“ Why,” he eaid, “‘ that’s the best soup I evertasted.” 
. Yes, sir,” said the corporal, ‘but the cook calls it 
coffee.’ 


é 


_ A Story of King Manuel. 
A Society gossip has just told a delightful tale about 
gr genres ig igen fi levee ; 
@ visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, having made 
himself uncommonly agreeable to the venerable and 


Sean Sere 


, as the 
tion turmed to gaze suspiciously at 
him. ‘I can’t get up, I’m paralysed ! * re 


A Big Family. 
Tue recent death of Mr. Felix Cobbold, M.P., calls 
attention to the fact that the Cobbolds are a famous 
Anglian family. " One of the late member's ancestors, 


Mr. John Cobbold,. High Sheriff, possessed an abnormally 4. 


‘amily, numbered twenty-two in all. 


nm one occasion he invited the judge on the East’ 


Anglian circuit to dinner, and the latter promised to come 
provided no strangers, but only members of the family, 


were present. 

When the judge arrived and was ushered into a room 
full of people he was most indignant, and expostulated 
with much yehemence, exclaiming : ‘‘ You have deceived 
me, Mr. Cobbold!”* and was only mollitied when 
explanations were given. ; 


Mr. Stead and a King. 
A Goon story: is told of the interview Mr. W. T. Stead 
had with ld, King of the Belgians, some years ago. 


the conversation in broken English, 
rel 3 

_ “I regret_I speak the lish but imperfectly, an 
we must, therefore, cana ie i i ici 
Mr. Stead was in a dilemma ; he did not speak French, 
so he. fell. back on praising the King’s English. This 
made the King of the Belgians furious, but the famous 
journalist managed to pacity the monarch, after which 
the interview proceeded. But at the end he said: 
“Remember, this conversation must not be published 
in your paper ! n « ’ 
Needless to say, Mr. Stead was very disgusted, and 
even more so when he learned that after his 
the King remarked: ‘“‘That man made me 

sweat with his questions.” 


Richer Than the Prince. 

ago, while the silver wedding celebra- 
and Queen, then Prince and Princess of 
Wales, were still fresh in the public memory, a certain 
noble earl and his countess celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding annivérsary. Naturally, their estate was en féte, 
and the village determined to celebrate the occasion 
with fitting dignity. The Earl and Countess were going 
to be received at the station and drive through the 
village, decorated with to their lodge gates. | 
One of the chief householders in the place was over- 
hauling his stock of for the occasion. A servant w 
was given some of the bunting to wash asked why so muc 
fuss was being made, and on being told it was to celebrate 


SEVERAL 


sir, I always thought the Prince of Wales was the 
man in the country, and he could only afford a silver 
wedding !"* oe 


@ Oc guga 


‘of a pretty girl he had met, to 
eard it pa tenes. | 


the golden wedding of the Earl, she replied: i eh, : 


laa rise, 


| Want znprxe 
Jan. 20, 19.0. 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If more than one reader sends @ paragraph tha! 
te used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received firat, 


“ NEARLY everybody has a well-developed bump ci 


Think 0 1” . 
; UMOp 
ydwSeied s1yy 008 oym Qed 


DID THE WAITER UNDERCHARGE ? 
SrErNe a notice in a restaurant “Teas 9d. per head,’ 
two fathers and two sons e end cach gertcck of 
this invigorating refreshment. - pail the wait: 
2a. 3d., and be accepted it without a murmur. You say 
the waiter cheated himself out of ninepence ? Just think 
it over, or look below. 


‘ THE HONEST BLACKSMITH. 

A FARMER took five pieces of chain of three links ca‘! 
to a blackemith and inquired the cost of welding them into 
‘one chain. : 


The blacksmith remarked: “I charge 2d. ‘to cut a 


In soded 049 WN} [].. 
oy} JO yom ‘sox ,, 


1 tink and 4d. to weld a link.” 


“Then, as you will have to make four outs and fovr 
welds the charge will be eightpence ? ” said the farmer. 
“ No, no,” replied the man of the.sinewy arms, “I on! 


anake it #i pees : 
How did the blacksmith work this‘out ? See below ic: 
the solution. : 


A USEFUL BO TE. 
Reapers who suffer from friends who borrow books an‘! 
to return them would do well to put the followin. 
bookplate in, their treasured volumes. It is.a gent! 
reminder and cannot in any way be considered insultin: : 
' If thou art borrowed t. friend, 
Right welcome shall he be, 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me, 


Not that impasted knowledge 


Deth diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, if too oft lent, 
Return to me no more, 

Read slowly, pause frequently, 
Think seriously, return duly, 


With the corners of the leaves 
Not turned dewn. ; 


THE MYSTERY OF A SCHOOL DORMITORY. 
Reap attentively and you will glean the seoret of a 
great mystery. A country school possessed a dormito:¥ 
cee i arranged i) 
is mamner. ty-four boys we: 
accommodated, and, mi i thre: 
in a bed, they co e ea! 
bed, they counted nin y 


way. One dark four we” 
absent, but their stay-at-hon.: 
confederates ’ . @ = arran.” 


thanaged 
things so that they “counted ni” 
each way. When tho four’ you. 
gentleman returned they brovy!' 
a with them four ofhers, and still i's 
boys were able tosleep nineeach way. How was it done ¢ 
Solution below. a 


SOLUTIONS. 


DID THE WAITER UNDERCHARGE ? 
THERE were not four tea-drinkers, only three: gran:!- 
father, father, and son. Consequently 2s, 3d, was t!.° 
correct charge. -- = be 
THE HONEST BLACKSMITH. 
THE way the'blacksmith made the five pieces into on? 
chain is shown here,’ . 
' THE MYSTERY OF A SCHOOL DORMITORY. 
TuiNes were arranged like this: ce 


When four boys were absent, With four boys extra, 


o® . 
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They bear no stamps like ordinary letters, nor do they 
appear to be separately registered, although the messenger 
demands and receives a receipt for them in bulk. Doubt- 
less, however, the postal authorities exercise extraordiuary 
care to insure that none of the vastly important documents 
goes astray. : 

The receipt of the writs by the various returning 
officers sets going the whole machinery of the General 
Election throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. They constitute the authority under which 
they act, and are most carefully eae by them until 
after the contest is over, when they are returned to the 
Crown Office, to ultimately find a resting-place at the 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, where are preserved 
the writs of elections dating back to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 


Sent to the Palace by Hand-cart. 

When finally sorted and docketed, the writs for a 
General Election make a package not much bigger than a 
pound or two of tea, and are, therefore, easily disposed of. 

Not so, however, the polling books and voting papers 
from the various constituencies, which also must be 
forwarded to the Crown Office. These weigh in the 
aggregate something like twenty-five tons, and their 
storage in the vaults under the House of Lords is a work 
of no little difficulty. 

From all parts of the kingdom they come pouring in, 
brought by all manner of conveyances. At the last 
General Election, some returning officers, impressed by 
the importance of their trust, delivered them personally 
at the Palace of Westminster in their own private motor- 
cars. Others, less particular, sent them by ordinary 
carrier, or by rail or steamer, One lot came up on a 
hand-cart. 

As they arrive, they are docketed and ticketed, and 
inclosed in stout leather and canvas bags furnished with 
brass padlocks, where they remain for a year and a day. 
This is in case of a scrutiny of the voting papers being 
demanded, or of a petition for unseating being instituted 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, when they would, of 
course, have to he referred to. After the lapse of the 
prescribed period they are destroyed, “or otherwise 
dealt with,’ whatever that may mean. 

The fact is sometimes lost sight of that the Royal 
prociamat i Parliament effects equally both 


of the constituencies. They are required, however, to 
be re-sworn to be of good loyalty and conduct at the 
beginning of the first session of the new Parliament, 
and until this formality is complied with they cannot sit 
or vote.. . 

During the brief period of time that elapses between the 
dissolution of one Parliament and the assembling of 
the next, the government of the country is carried on 
piney by the Privy Council, under the direction of 
the Lo ancellor, who is responsible to the King. 
As a matter of fact, however, all State business, other 
than that of the most ordinary character, remains io 
abeyance for the time being. 

ee f ee 


WORKING ROUND. 

TaeEte is a story told of a certain doctor who went to 
settle in a remote village, and the first night of his arvival 
he was sent for to attend a sick child. 

. He looked at the little sufferer very attentively, and 
then delivered this opinion : 

“This baby’s got the measles; but I’m not posted up 
on infectious diseases, We must approach this casa 
by circular treatment. You give the little child this 
draught. That'll send him into fits, Then send for me 3 
I'm a stunner on fits,” 

eae $f 
MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

Berore a total eclipse of the sun an astronomer 
remarked t® an old labourer whom he knew: 

“* George, if you'll watch the chickens out at your placa 
to-morrow morning about eleven o'clock you'll see them 
all go to roost.”* 

.“Ha! ha!’ George laughed. “Ha! ha! That's 
a good joke!” 

He thought his friend was fooling him. But when at 
about eleven o'clock the next morning the sun darkened 
and the chickens did go to roost, George was amazed, and 
somewhat horrified. He sought the astronomer, and said : 

“What you told me is true, sir. My chickens went to 
roost, sir, just like you said they would.” 

* Yes, George, I mnppees they did.” 

“How long, sir, did you know about this?” said 
George. 

“ Oh, a long time !"* 

“Did you know they would go to roost a year ago ? id 

** Yes ; fully a year ago.”* 


Some Interesting Facts about 
the All Important Writ. 


- 

A PARLIAMENT that has outlived its day is dissolved 
by Royal proclamation under the Great Seal of England, 
and hardly has the.ink of the King’s signature had time 
to dry, ere the writs are out for the election of new one. 

These writa are issued, not as might be supposed from 
the House of Commons, but from the Crown Oftice, which 
is situated within the precincts of the House of Lords. 
They are lithographed on parchment in imitation copper- 
plate handwriting, and bear the signature of the Clerk 
to the Crown for the time being. 


Addressed by King Edward. 


The English, Scottish, and Welsh writs are sealed with 
just an ordinary-looking wafer,.such as can be bought 
anywhere by anybody for a few pence the box. The 
writs for Irish constituencies, on the other hand, have 
attached to. them an elaborate pendant diso of green 
indiarubber, upon which appears a full-length portrait 
of the King, attired in Royal robes and wearing his crown. 

Writs are addressed by ‘“‘ Edward the Seventh by the 
Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King Defender of the Faith ” to the sheriffs of 
counties, the mayors of municipal boroughs, or to the 
returning officer in the case of Parliamentary boroughs, 
commanding them to “cause election to be made 
according to law.” 

A complete collection of these writs—one for cach 
constituency—is kept always ready printed at the Crown 
Office, a fact that goes far to explain the celerity with 
which they can be issued when needed. The writs for 
London are delivered by hand. Those for the rest of the 
United Kingdom are sent through the Post Office. 

They are all posted at the same time at the G.P.O., 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, by an official specially appointed 
for the occasion under the title of Messenger to the Great ‘ouses. The House of Lords, that is to say, ceases to 
Seal. Each writ is contained in an envelope which costs exist from that moment, equally with the House of . 
oné shilling. It is made of extra strong cartridge paper, Commons, “ Well, that beats all! said George, in an awed voice, 
glued over a sort of foundation of glazed calico. But, of course, the peers need not seek the suffrages “Them chickens wuzzen’t hatched a year ago.” 
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ARDARI Rey ewer eer ee ae > een 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT. 
The experiences of a mild citizen as pictured by our artist. 


e ask re: 
Ouse w He Ais 
Orting NibDs. 


IW And to have S 
a few gibes 
eae | ao Nate eppesed 
be snubbed by the TR \ = you. 


Ss 
neighbours 0. are 
not of your views. , 


>.” This one is 
ic ele. 
appea 
that he draws 
you fo tears, 


As to canvassers — 

this one almost 

threatens. you with 

violence if you ‘ 1 

should vote for the aS a y you sleep Sp 
other side. So : ae w/{ evening an 


The luxuries you've ~ished for may at once materialise, 
If you fill a Coup!.: coupon and win a Couplet prize. — 


<, 


Re $ re 
(eo) The story of How he Patched-up a Broken them letters?” 
W 


game, is it ? Well—oh, 
everything}” Bir Banuel 
relapsed with equal. sudden- 
bee ness into moody silence. 
unc : | “ You think yourself lucky } 
A} 3 don’t give you in charge,” 
.. eo Mr. Munch savagely. ‘ For 
assault. But you're young 
an’ ’ot-tempered. Now, about 


Affair. Sir Samuel did not answer. _ 
a ages “Tm sure Miss Gwendolyn 
ae By R. BATCHELOR, Manners would get quite 
a - buffy,” said Mr. Munchgently. 
“Sm Samvzn Evans, 1 believe ?”* “The papers are full of ’er engagement, too, To find out 
The young man raised his hat as he spoke. At the that ’er man had been carrying on with a mere 
eame time he shuffled forward the parcel he was carrying theatrical——” . 
under his arm and held it out to the gentleman he was| “Ten pounds!” snapped the helpless Baronet. “Will 
padressing. . that stop your ugly mouth ?” ; 
.- The gentleman he was addressing was Mr. Walter | “I beg pardon ?” said Mr. Munch politely. “I'm a 
‘Munch, who was spending hard-earned holiday «at bit ’ard of ’earing.” 
Sandcliff. : “Twenty pounds, confound you ! ” 
- . -Now the young man was a parcel to Mr. Munch, | |“ One hundred * said Mr. Munch, “or I shall 
and calling him “Sir Samuel Evans.” Reflection #0 | be reluctantly co: to give the show away to your— 


rapid that it approached intuition told Mr. Munch 
he would be a fool not to take the parcel. 
He took it. 


He also felt in his pocket, and—still acting on in- 


- taition—proferred half-e-crown to the young man. 
Tes young eee ne ed » @, 


were @ 


lodg—to his apartments. He his prize on the bed and 


cut the string. , ' 
For at least three minutes Mr. Munch stood s 
the contents and mo’ 


hy his e changed; he lit his 
scientifically. 
The brown 


paper 
written in an ably m: 
“* Ownests,’ and various 0 
lips, removing his Pipe for the purpose. 
“ Love-letters!” he 
He tarned them over (few had envelopes) 


out a sentence here and there. “All writ in the 
hand an’ all si 


A closer examination conveyed several interesting 


to Mr. Munch. Firstly, that the letters had been written 
by a Sir Samuel Evans, Bart. ; secondly, that they had 
been addressed to Miss —Amabel Bly (usually called 
“ Mabsie’ therein) ; thirdly—well, it was pretty obvious 
that they were being returned to the sender en masse, 
ring was addressed to the. Baronet at the 


for his lost half-crown. ; 


was packed full of lettere— 
sl ey band. Mr. Manch 
chuckled as his eyes fell on stray “‘ Darlings,” “ Deareste,”” 
well-worn terms of 
endearment. He even. made a smacking noise with his 


murmured. “Shoals of ’em!” 


signed ‘Sammy.’ A crest on the top of 
each sheet,” he added, with the air .of a Sherlock 
Holmes, 


that 
hundred 


ain’t the first in a man’s affections.:: The idea of ‘a*mets 
theatrical——”* a 


. * How—how did yon get to know ail this?” asked 
Sir Samuel chokihgly. . 

“ Society W sagrses — of information, they 
are, about nt of a popular young Barryonet 
to a Oy from Australia. I told you — 
now. Now, I put it to 
would P ste like a mere 

Sir uel uttered a fierce ejaculation and slapped his 
thigh, He sprang up and waved his fists ovet Mr. 
Munch's head, 

“Go on—get out of this!” he exclaimed— before I 
throw over the cliff.” ~ 
oe ‘unch was on his feet like a human Jack-in-the- 

ie 3 

““What! You won’t pay?” 

“Not a penny!” said the Baronet pleasantly. “‘ Do 
your worst, Incidentally, relieve my eyesight of your 
oe resence.”” 

* You'll sorry before many days are up,” said Mr. 
Munch bitterly. “ 
chance. in Good. 


pipe 


same 


facta 


“morning, Sam.” . 
Mr. Munch was saved a good deal of trouble by reason 


to Sandcliff that very day. Mr. ich eaw her walking 


Highcliffe Hydro, Sandcliff.. ; cous, | 0M the beach—conventently alone im a deserted eed of 
* Quarrelied,” ‘said. Mr. Munch laconically. ‘She's | the sands. She was not beaptiful, and exactly like the 
jilted ’im, an’ returnin’ the ‘billet duckses.’ I think,” he-| photographs he hed studied in the illustrated journals. 


added, “there's an rtunity not to be missed in this.” 
a "forth rf purchased all the society, 


‘Mr. Munch sallied 
and theatrical papers he could lay his hands on. 
* 


. “ Haw! Is Sir Samuel Evans stayin’ heah ?” 


“Mr. suiach' acems. ne told eongei he Lavage 
Judging by his res lemeanour, the porter 0: 
Oeste Hydto' 


the Hig thought so, tao. 


“Yes, sir, But he went out about half an hour ago.” 
‘Mr. Munch reflected, stroking his beardless chin the 


while. 
“JT will tell him you called, sir. What name—” 
-** No, no!” said Mr. Munch hastily “ That wouldn’t— 


er, it’s of no uence, my good 
did he go? I might drop across ‘im. Jigge 


least!” 


"He said he was just going for » quiet stroll on the 


cliffs, sir. No doubt——’ 


Tha-anks,” said Mr. Munch. ‘“‘ Heah’s something for 
ee, And he felt like sobbing as‘ the shilling left 


!” he exclaimed five minutes later. 


hand. 

“* By George 
don’t wonder that young feller mistook me for 
W’y, I might be the actual Sir Sammy m Hf”? 

likeness was certainly striking. 


Mr. Munch was quick to act. 


.“* Sip Samuel Evans, I believe?” he said, raising his 


hat as the young man had done. 


. “] am,” returned the puzzled Baronet. ‘‘ What can I 


do for you ?” 


‘Mr. Munch indicated a seat on the extreme edge of the 
cliff. : ; 
. * Now,” he said, “ we shan’t be interrupted. ’Ow mach 


- will you give me not to let drop a few secrets to 
—— pose + . 
Sit ue! 
Secrets 2 sea 
*Mr, Munch stared absently out to sea. 
“Two hundred an’ ten letters,” he murmured. 


addressed to Miss Mabsie Bly, of the Jollity Theatre. |, 


*Bre—what’s the matter with you ?” 
For the Baronet had’ 
Mr. Munch a blow on the ear. 
i. You—you 


You need worry not \bis winter 
\ 


man, Which ~"y 
r!” 
added under his breath. “This means another bob, at 


man who was 
at this moment almost within arm’s-reach of Mr. Munch 
to notice it himself, for the cigarette dropped 

’ from his lips and his eye-brows lifted in astonishment. 


over suddenly and dealt 
mailing ruffian! That's your little 


“Excuse me, madam.” Mr. Munch’s hat described a 
wonderful curve, and his head bent in token of profoundest 
servility. , 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the lady. ‘“‘ You quite 
frightened me. What do you want?” 

r. Munch inserted his hand int an inner. pocket. 

“May I ask you to read this, madam ?” he asked. 


came from her li 


tell me!” 
“ Picked it upon the beach, madam,” lied Mr.-Munch 


miss, 1 knew you by seein’ your pictare in the paper— 
seeing your name in it, I say, I was goin’ to take it to the 
lice-station. Lucky thing I came across you in time!” 
—— glibly. ‘‘ Avoid publicity, an’ all that kind of 


Manners looked at him so long and s0 fixedly that 
Mr. oe em to apres 5 i. we tried 
to collect hi sennoning ‘aculty by guessing whether the 

was under thirty-five or over ret ,ai 8 

. Don’t ee ONS ons Sk Se ae Se ee 
letter to person to whom it was addressed?” she 
inquired, eo suddenly that Mr. Munch nearly a, “er 

“ Er—yes, that’s right, mum!” he stammered. “ But 
seein’ you 60 handy, like, I t——"  ~ 
“Ob, very well! You must give me your address now. 
I dare say I shall want to give you some little token of 
my gratitude. This letter might undoubtedly have led 
to most awful and vulgar publicity, as you say.” 

“Yes, madam. But I don’t like to—to worry you 


“cc I 
’im. 


about my address, you know. I don’t, really. in’t 

I call—or something like that?” “Mr. Munch felt more 
uneasy than ever. = 

Miss Manners appeared to be thinking deeply for some 

Miss | “ <7 well,” she said at : “ Meet me outside 

the Jollity Theatre at twelve o'clock té-morrow. Good 


moming—and ever so many thanks.” : 
And be y, 


. | she was walking rapidly away: 
All * s s sue s 
At twelve precisely he was waiting outside the Jollity 
Theatre: - ® 

Miss Manners was evidently going to be late: By 
twenty minutes past the appointed time Mr. Munch was 
getting rather tired of atudying the posters, and more 


over food ang, coal syppligs, If yoy fill a Couplet coupon and win a Couplet prize. 
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Only don’t say I ’aven’t given you a, 


of the fact that the Hon. Gwendol. ‘amners came down’ 


Miss Manners read the letter hastily, and a little gasp 
ps. : 
“ Where did you get this ?”” she said faintly.“ Quick !/ 


“This very morning. Seeing your name—yes,. 


fore Mr. Munch could recover from his delight 


° 


Tainan it. 


than once he had imperilled his life by darting out into the 
traffic to see if he coukP catch any glim of the 


lady to the rendégvous. . “4 
t half- twelve -he went into the vestibule and 


a proach the box-office. ; os 
Has the Honourable Gwendolyn Manners loft any 
m for me ?’” he inquired. a air. 


“What name?” asked the head behind the pigeon. 
hole without looking up. . me 
“Mr. Rupert Fairfax.” ‘This was the name Mr. Munch 
had told the lady herself. 
“Oh!” said. the head: Pb jc apt segs’ go to Miss 
Bly's dressing-room ? She ‘eft word that she wishes to 
‘celing that he was on air, Mr. Munch 
followed the dig man in uniform 
stone passage. The commissionaire rapped smartly on a 


retty girl in an outrageous hat held out her hand to hin. 
Fie fat di i when, before ‘he could take it, 
she withdrew it sh with the remark : 

“ Oh ! how id of me!” 

7 —may I ask of what service I can be?” asked 
Mr. Munch, in injured tones. ‘“ I understand you sent— 


“ Oh AT aidett wish to see you,” she said inconsequent!y. 
“ But this does.””* © 

Mr. almost collapsed across a chair. Sir Samuel 
Evans, a and rem knotty stick in his hand. 


was facing him! As Mr. Munch fascmated, the 
stick seemed to grow tibly knottier. 
= who was to—to m-m-mcet 


me outside ! ” stammered Mr. Munch, instinetively feelin, 


“ Don’t mind me,” said’ Miss Bk > as Sir Samue? looked 
“I shall shut my eyes and put 


Mr. Munch received the fineat thrashing of his life. It 
was, if anything, rather more severe than he deserved— 
but he got it, and lay ing on the floor when the 
Baronet had delivered the last artistic blow. 

“That: will about meet the case, I think,” remarked 
Sir Samuel critically. “Get up. You will, of course, 
at those letters this afternoon without fail.” 

“T'll have the law on you for this,” sobbed Mr. Munch. 
as Miss Bly the door and came back. “ You 
—You've bro watch all to bits. You see if I——”’ 
~"““That’s enough of that. I don’t think you will troubly 
to approach the law. The police have a nasty knack 
of asking un t questions. But—yon jist wait out- 
side that door for five minutes,” burst out Sir Samuel. “| 
shall have something more to say to you. It’s no use 

ing to run away, because the commissionaire hay 
received his instructions.” ' ; 

Mr. Munch obeyed with alacrity. In spite of his sorc- 
ness, however, his natural cunning did not desert him, and 
he listened at the keyhole. This is what he heard :— 

“oe ls | ” 


. “ My own dearest boy!” 
Pause. A long one. 
Then Sir Samuel's voice: ao Bes 
ain that blackguard getting hold of the paper 
just when that absurd lie about my en t to the 
Hon. Gwendolyn was announced! How on earth they 
pick up —_ pas oie (me. And fancy that 
measenger 0! ing idiot to: mistake thc 
scoundrel for aa ilies 
Poor boy! Have you really forgiven mé for 
back ? gta pla and 
ju were to marry that horri:! 
couldn’t help it, a: 
‘orgiveness obviously-.in progress: 
a Anyway,” came the Baronet’s voice again. 
“ Gwendolyn was a brick to enter into the spirit of the 
joke so well. It was ripping of her to send the fellow 
here and let me know.” aah 3 he 
‘‘ Sammy, I feel positively grateful to that loafer! 1 
we o | a: 
“ It was the fellow’s appalling cheek that got my back 
say s0o——”’ ' 
hastily as the door epencd. 
she es little 


Mr. Munch stooped, picked up five golden sovereigns. 
f noes would open again, sped avn 


“Iv you steuck one of those golf balls nd i a 
aaene obi! cae and hit a man 
“ Oh, I'd have to play it from just where I found it!” 


ee oe 


A MAN recently was tried-on a charge of assault. 
The prosecuting counsel brought into court as the 
vere used, a stick, an axe, a pair_of tougs, a saw, and a 
‘The defendant's counsel exhibited, as the other man’s 


weapons, a ecythe blade, a pitchfork, a pistol, and a hoe. 


@ jury's verdict was: “ Resolved that we, the jury, 
would have given tén shillings each to have seen the fight. 


ria 


-~ da a oe 
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By HERR WILLY HERKENRATH. 


[ Mr. Herkenrath is the trainerof Herr Hagenbeek's seventy 
polar bears, which figure—and striking figures they do 
cut—in the great spectacle at the London Hippodrome, 
“ The Arctic,” } 7 


I wave been an animal trainer for nearly twenty-five 
which is a pretty fair record in a profession the 
members of which can only insure their lives at exorbitant 


rates. 

I have trained all kinds of wild and savage animals, 
including lions, tigers, and elephants, but you may take 
it from me that polar bears and black panthers are the 
animal trainer’s tougieet tasks, the latter because they 
are almost untameable, and as treacherous as can be, 
while polar bears—well, I'll tell you. ; 

As a rule, a wild animal gives notice of his intention to 
attack you, or that he is in a bad temper. Animal 
trainers seldom lose their lives because they are taken 
by surprise. Usually, when 4 trainer is attacked, he has 
gone into the cage knowing that the animal was ina danger- 
ous mood, and he has done this rather than disappoint 
the public, Then, as I say, the animal in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred gives warning of the coming out- 
break. The trainer can read the signs of a storm like a book, 
and he relies either on subduing the animal or making good 
his escape. Not so with the polar bear. : 


His Marvellous Eyes. : ; 

It is absolutely impossible to tell when he means’ 
“going for you.” True, a polar bear about to attack 
anyone or anything usually rears up on his hind legs, 
but then he will do that when merely in playful mood, and 
you cannot tell from his eyes whether he is in fun or 
deadly earnest, I can read the eyes of any animal except 
the polar bear. His narrow, slanting, brown eyes betray 
nothing. . 

Then the polar bear, for all his unwieldy appearance, is 
as quick as a panther or any other member of the cat 
tribe, whilst his strength is prodigious, much greater than 
that of a lion or a tiger. 

Therefore, for one reason and another, and especially 
his powers of dissimulation, the polar bear is exceptionally 
dangerous to train. 

Only once, however, has one of my pets really turned 
on me. As usual, he gave not the slightest warning, and 
he had me down in a flash. But one takes no risks with 
polar bears, and the men who are always in attendance 
with guns, irons, and poles managed to get him off before 
he had done me any very serious damage, 


Six Years to Collect. 

Now, a8 to the Hippodrome bears, they form the 
largest collection of polar bears ever brought together. 
Herr Wilhelm Hagenbeck, the head of our firm, was the first 
to conceive the idea of training polar bears, which formerly 
were -_ at sight when not ccna 7 ca ore ee 
zoological gardens an menageries. err genbeck, 
however, thought polar bears could be trained, and induced 
the whalers to capture baby bears for him. 

The Hippodrome collection has taken nearly six years 
to form, because, for one thing, many bears die in captivity 
or on the voyage home, while some are hopeless for 
training pe, se 
It is ‘4 able collection. A bear six months old is 
worth £50, and a full-grown bear from £200 to £300. 
That is as a zoological or menagerie specimen, but of 
course @ performing bear has a value all its own; 
£20,000 would be a modest estimate of the value of the 
seventy Hippodrome “ artistes.” 

There are no special methods of training polar bears. 
As with other animals, kindness, patience, and playing 
on their i oe are the secrets of success. I do not 
attempt to handle a bear until I have had him about six 
months, and then it is just a matter of slowly teaching him 
that certain actions will bring him the dainties he most 
loves. That brings us to the feeding of polar bears, Like 
his black or brown cousin, the Arctic bear has a sweet 
tooth, theugh I do not know what opportunities he 
gets of indulging it in the polar regions. Anyway, he 
loves anything sweet, and my ‘drinking bears" prefer 
well-sugared rum to any other tipple. 

Ten Pounds of Bread Per Day. 

Then bread is another thing that polar bears are very 
fond of, and that they certainly do not get in the frozen 
north or south. Bread (rye bread) is their staple food 
in captivity, and eight pounds to ten pounds a day of it 
is the average allowance for an average bear. Fish, too, he 
gets in abundance, meat twice a week, and plenty of oil 
at all times. 

Polar bears are not long-lived ; at least, not in captivity. 
Fourteen is about their limit, but they are seldom 
much for performing purposes after seven or eight, 
when they become altogether too uncertain and vicious 
to be handled with what even an animal trainer would 
regard as reasonable safety. 

ey usually go first in the be and are very subject 
to P sama complaints, of which they @g with great 
suddenness, A bear may be perfectly well in the morning 


and dead in the afternoon; mild, damp weather being 
particularly dangerous to them. 


other for sport, and a frosty day will set them all on their 


‘And if a bear be wounded, it is usually all-over with him, 


The greatest worry of my life, however, is their tendenc 
to musder. Polar bears are fond of wrestling with cach 


hind legs, sparring and feinting for grips like » Hacken- 
schmidt. Well, that is all very well, and good for them, 
but there is always the danger that a bear may lose his 
temper, attack his opponent in earnest, and draw blood. 


for the whole lot will turn on him and rend him. That 
is the stern law of the polar bear pack—the wounded 
and helpless has no friends. Something of the same 
kind is not unknown in human life. 


EATEN ALIVE TWICE A DAY. 
By Frang ATHERLEY. 


{Mr. Frank Atherley plays the “villain” in “ The 
Arctic,” and the biggest thrill of a thrilling drama comes 
when, blinded by the explosion of his gun, Mr. Atherley ts 
ie killed, and partially devoured by one of the polar 

are. 


I gave played many parts in my time. Incidentally, 
I may mention that I am an Englishman, and acted 
a great deal under Sir Charles Wyndham and other 
“gtars"* before settling down in America. But The 
Arctic is the most terrific drama I have ever been in. 
Consider what happens; I, the villain, ant blinded by 
the bursting of my gun, when I am attacked by one of Herr 
Hagenbeck’s polar bears. 

T engage in a hopeless struggle with the eee brute, but 
with a playful pat of his canta draws the blood streaming 
from my face. The sight of the blood maddens him, 
and in a trice he has me down and is scrunching at my 
neck and shoulder. He has not time to finish his meal, 
for he is shot, just as he is beginning really to enjoy himself. 
But to all appearance I am literally eaten alive twice a 
day. How is it done? Well, come round one day and 
I'll introduce you to the bear. He is the finest animal 
impersonator I ever met in my life ! 

you, however, what with the “ realness” of the 
human bear, the real bears being all around, and the bare 
possibility of one or more of them priting at me, and the 
strength and horror of the scene, I can assure you that 
I “ live * every moment of my “‘ death.” 
eet Fens 
A, W. O. TRAGEDY. 

Ir was sealy five o’clock in the afternoon when the 
War Office clerk reached his home in Brixton. His eyes 
were bloodshot, his hair dishevelled, and he reeled almost 
fainting into the room where his fond parents and brothers 
and sisters sat. 

a speak, Harry! What is it ?” gasped his brother 

ill. 

“TI had a strange experience to-day,” he managed to 
ejaculate—‘ very strange!” 

“You look as if you'd seen a ghost !"* 

“No, no; it’s not a ghost!” 

“Well, what is it, then? Why this agitation ?”* 

‘A man came to me to-day to ask about a matter 
which I couldn’t refer to any other department, and— 
and I actually had to attend to it myself!” 

eto 

“By the way, old chap, can you let me have a half- 
sovereign for a week ?”* 

“ Sorry, but I’ve only got five shillings.” 

“ All right ; let me have that for two weeks,” 


“ Brings ought to wear glasses.” 

“TI should think so. Y> terday he picked up 
my new cork pen-handle, cut off the tip, smoked it for 
half an hour, and then said I'd given him the worst cigar 
he’d ever had in his life.”* 

een 2 eens 

“Yocna man,” said a rich and pompous old gentle- 
man, “I was not always thus. I did not always ride 
in a motor-car of my own, When I first started in life, 
I had to walk.” 

“You wero lucky,” rejoined the young man. ‘‘ When 
I first started, I had to crawl, It took me a long time 
to learn to walk.” 

on § Gera 


JUST A SUGGESTION. 
Tax conjurer on the pier was in his best form. He had 
roduced rabbits from handkerchiefs, cannon-balls from 
hats, half-crowns from half pennies, watches from ears— 
‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I believe you are secreting a 
sovereign in your mouth. Thank you!’—and green 
parrots from nowhere. 

He had also produced several packs of cards and 
numerous Japanese fans from his sleeves. But, of course, 
the audience never for a moment suspected this. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he concluded—this was 
his chief item—waving his wand towards a pretty. 
decorated cabinet, “I want you to give your careful 
attention to the last illusion of the evening. I want some 
lady in the audience to enter this cabinet. I will then 
close the door, and, when opened again, the lady will 
have miraculously disap ‘e 

A gleam of hope flashed into the mind of one of the 
hearers—a dilapidated-looking little man. who sat beside 
a very powerful, big woman, with a chin like a man-of- 
war's ram. 

“Maria, dear.” he whispered timidly, ‘f wouldn't you 
like to go up and oblige the gentleman ? ” 


For dresses, hate, and jewels the pretty maiden sighs 
fill a Couplet coupom and win a Couplet p 


She should 


arf 


and Elsewhere. 


mame Pouble 
an VEE ers 


|} | 
es The Curiosities of Suffrage Here 


ProsBisiy very few people know that up to the tims 
of Henry VI. this country had in force a spiten of man- 

hood suffrage. Every grown man had a voice in choosing 

“ Knights of the Shire,” as M.P.’s were known in those 

far-off days. 

In the year 1430 the elections were attended by riots, 
and the House of Commons passed a Bill to restrict the 

ivilege of voting to those who could prove that they had 
orty shillings a year. “ Whereas,” begins this ancient 
Bill, *‘ the election of knights have of late been marked 
by outrageous and excessive numbers of people, many 
of them of small substance and value, yet pretending 
to a right equal to the best knights and esquires ; whereby 
manslaughters, batteries, riots, and ‘visions hava 
arisen « . . therefore”—and the Bill goes on to 
curtail the suffrage as above stated. 

To-day, more than four and a half centuries since 
the day of its passage, the provisions of this ancient Bill 
still hold good. The qualifications which entitle an 
Englishman to be registered as a Parliamentary voter 
are principally either freehold of the yearly value of 
forty shillings, leasehold of a value of five pounds held 
for a term of sixty years or more, or the occupation of an 
inhabited house. 

No Rent, No Vote. 

In Scotland and in Ireland the qualifications differ 
somewhat from those which hold good in England, but 
in all parts of the United Kingdom franchise is dependent 
upon the payment of rates, 

numbers of voters are disqualified for non- 
payment of rates. Waterford holds or held an unenviable 
record in this respect. Out of 3,007 voters on the register 
of 1899 no fewer than 2,500 were disfranchised for not 
paying their rates. 
old days there was a great deal of what was called 
“faggot”? voting. On one pretext or another, men would 
eegure and exercise the franchise in a score or more of 
different places. 

Parliament has of late considerably pared down thes 
privileges, but up to quite recent times business mea 
who had branches in different parts of the country, 
claimed votes in, each town in which a branch was situated. 

A famous plural voter who died a few years ago was 
the Rev. Washburn West. He possessed no fewer than 
twenty-three Parliamentary votes in different parts of 
the country, and at the Gerieral Election of 1892 managed 
to record seventeen of them. Considering that the 
reverend gentleman was at the time over eighty years 
old, the feat was a remarkable one. The carrying firm 
of Pickfords used to own more than thirty votes, which 
were divided among the partners, 


Plural Voting in Hungary. 

A new Suffrage Bill which passed the Hungarian 
Parliament in November last not only incre the 
number of voters in Hungary from just over & million 
to two millions and a half, but also provided for a novel 
system of plural voting. It was laid down that any mao 
who had reached the age of thirty-two, had fulfilled his 
military duty, and three children or more, might 
exercise two votes. 

‘Workmen who had been five years or more in the same 
trade, and employers who employed at least one workmaa 
in their business, were also rewarded with a double vote. 
Those who paid a sum of £4 3s, dd. or more in direct 
taxation received three votes. 

There are still some curious anomalies of franchisa 
in this country. 

The bed of Lake Windermere is what is called in law 
“ customary freehold.” One conse usm is that moorings 
for boats carry votes, although these moorings consist 
only of large stones with a ring to which is attached a 
buoy. 

The Unlucky Curate. 

Freemen of old boroughs get a Parliamentary vote, 
whether they are freemen by. birth or by servitude. 
“ Servitude ! means that they have served their appren- 
ticeshipxto a freeman—that is all. 

On the other hand, many men who ought certainly 
to have Parliamentary votes are deprived of them by 
our peculiar registration laws. 

Take the case of a curate who lives in lodgings in a 
country cottage. A lodger does not get a vote unless 
his room or rooms are worth £104 year unfurnished. In 
many cases the cottage in which the curate lives is rated 
at no more than £10 to £12 a year. In such a case the 
curate’s rooms cannot be held to be worth £10 a year, 
and he is not qualified. 

Nonconformist ministers, many of whom move every 
three years, are also seldom able to cast a Parliamentary 
vote because by our law every removal implies 3 dis- 
qualification for more than two years. 

Extraordinary errors at times creep into voters’ lists. 
Some few years ago the name of a little girl three years 
old was found on the list of municipal voters at Worcester. 
How it got there was a mystery, but the revising barrister 
decided that, in the absence of formal objection, he had 
no power to remove it. 
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é ; Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers | 
: [_ Vs five Comeed we Comte Sein | 


Almost Forgot. 
A man who asked the Willesden td give him 
time to pay his fine pleaded that he 
to and added, ‘as an afterthought: “ alive and 
eeten 5 : ; ‘ 
Lucky for Him.. 


A fi t Willesden 
sou ter! Galea seeates Ianaeags * bee, 
magistrate that, had she been a man, she would have given 
a geod instead of bringing an action. 


i 


him f 
Mother: “ Yea, nearly every day.” 
: Y's Clerk: “I Wala do it twice a day if I was 
ation 


td 
YY 


“We have had i 
be’ Ho all give us a certain amount of rope, but 
bag a let us get inte debt like this.” 

Honour laughed in sympathy. 


Picture Pars. od 


DRYING AND IRONING MACHINE, 

In steam laundries there are many machines for 
ironing large surfaces, such as sheets tablecloths, and 
amongst them the four or six roller ironer is one of the 
oo 

The di 
shows the 
former, and it 
consists of 
four iron 
rollers covered 
with flannel 
and sheeting, 
and rerolving 
in polishe 
iron steam- 
heated beds, the rollers being nine or ten feet long and ten 
or twelves inches diameter. The work is fed into the 
machine in a wet state, and comes out at the other end 
dried and ironed, the arrows showing the journey 


a machine will take all kinds of flat work, and its 
output is enormous. 
—sie 
DIVERTING A DRIVING BELT. 

In factories and other places where machines are 
driven from shafting by means of pulleys and belting, it 
sometimes occurs 
that, ee 

vesteved, tha ttivicg 


me ——~ 
support, and thereby lifts the belt clear ot the onstruction. 
iovece! of these sets of pulleys can be used 


Tt 
and the belt carried round corners and in a variety of ways. 


Picked Pars. 
Lilliputian Bull. 

said to be the smallest on record, recently arrived 

from the north of Ireland. The animal, which it 


a half years old and fully grown, stands only 
high and weighs two and a half hundred- 


A bull, 
in Derb 
two an 
thirty-two inches 
weight. : 

Constable as Science Master. 
Police-constable David Humphreys, of the Merioneth 
Constabulary, has been appointed science master of a 
mar echool at Thornton Heath. He is a graduate of 
A th University, and will resign his position as a 
constable at Dolgelly in order to take up his scholastic 
appointment. 
Airship Stops a Train. 


A twenty-feet model airship held up a passenger train on 
the Great Eastern Railway recently for a quarter of an 
hour. It fell gr ad line, i alyped its moorings 

t, Wood Green, ,, where usually kept as an 
SS eat akc cae It had ‘to be deflated 
by the railway porters before the train could pass. 

, Ambitious Youth. 
A Cleveland, U.8.A., boy, who confessed to murder- 
bas toy ane three, has adini 


in tted that his confession was 
a He made it 20 as to be the leader of the gang that 
he went witb. He told the jadge that in order the 
leader he had to do something big. The other wanted 


him to jamp off high tree to show his nerve, 
murder yarn fixed it up.” 


ww” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, eekly lenrictta 


What the Conetabie Saw. . 
Constable (at the Keighley Police Court): “I aw alarge 
flame of smoke.” oo 
Why he wae Left-handed, 
aes 
« A what?” asked Judge Moss. 
“4 man who has lest his right arm,” 
‘woman. 


explained the | 


Affectionately Drunk. 

“T see,” said the at Marylebone Police Court, 
to an old woman charged with having imbibed too freely, 
“that the doctor describes you as being drunk and very 
affectionate.” 

Very Unfortunate. 

Prisoner at the Old Bailey: “My brother hes gene to 
Australia, and wrote to me offering me a chance of going 
out and making a fresh start.” . 

Te ie “How long is it since your brother left 

: “Five weeks.” 

The Judge: “And he has written 

(Laughter.) 


from Australia!” 


4 4 


HOW RAISINS ARE DRIED. 
For the purpose of this paragraph raisins os 4 be 
divided into two classes—muscatels which are for 
dessert, and cooking raisins. Everyone knows that all fruit 
of this Gencraguieny ie simply Gaue See. The former, 
which adhere to the stems, are sun-dried Muscat grapes. 
-In most countries when the fruit is fully ripe, the bunches 
are twisted round on the stalk, which prevents any further 
flow of sap, and left to = the vine. The more J mags 
way is to cut the bunches and carefully place in 
trays made of thin, narrow boards like A. The bunches 
may touch, but must not be piled one bunch on another. 
Handling the grapes is avoided as much as possible, as it 
rubs off the blue bloom which characterises. this fruit. 
The tye on away and . in rows on the 
. At night they are stac up one on top of 
a thee, C, and covered - P i 
with a Wages The 
strips which c 
the floor of the trays do 
not touch each otlier, 
as shown in A. These 
interstices allow the nit .: 
to circulate and pre- 
vent the grapes fer-. 
menting. 
aig wey if ~ 
occurs, may have 
Saye, "When the grepes 
e grapes 
ave been to 
Lessig for about a 
week t begin to 
wither and are turned. 
In another week Bes 
a begin to Icck 
are like raisins and get turned more frequently. Notuntil 
all the juice is eva: are they fit to pack. When 
that state is reached they are taken to the packing-room 
and graded and put into boxes. At this stage the stalks 
are brittle and harsh, but after being in the boxes a few 
days they become more pliant, and then they are placed 
in fancy boxes and gently pressed ; in that form they are 
sent over tous. Cooking raisins do not receive the same 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Big Whist Drive Prizes. 

The valué of the prizes presented at a monster whist 
drive held at York varied from emall sums up to £30, the 
latter being given in the shape of a suite of furniture and 
a furnished cottage. 

Scalped by a Bus. 

Consternation was caused in the Rue Lafayette, Paris, 
when an elderly man who had fallen under a motor-bus was 
found to have been acalped. He reassured the spectators 
by demanding his wig. 

Drowned on His Eagine. 

Leaving the metals, one of the trucks of a small light 
engine recently fell into a culvert at Chingford and dragged 
with it three other trucks and the ine. The water was 
6ft..deep in the drain, and the engine-driver was drowned. 


Boiled Leather for Breakfast. 

Dr. Karl Kumn has been engaged on a journey from the 
Niger to the Nile, since October of last year, The hard- 
ships endured were terrible, his oxen died, and some of the 
caravan were reduced to living on leaves and roots, and 
even boiled leather. 

An Old-Age Pension Romance, 

At Oldhill, Staffordshire, recently a marriage took place 
of two old-age pensioners, aged eseventy-four and sev = 
five. After pensions of 6s. each, the o 
couple frequently met at the local post office’on pension 
day, and the acquaintance ripened into attachment. 


, Pearson's W , 


. Respectable, - 
7 the fes'allowed 2s. on 
te a 
wie Cooume “There is no fee.” 
The Ipror (astonished); “Mo feo! J wae €old I should 
be treated *O.K.’” - i A 
The Coroner: “There is a aniseed hy the LOC. of 2s. 
for ‘attendance, but it ‘fs intended for working men who 
have lost wages in coming, not fer gemtlemen such as 


was 
not drunk. : 
= oe “When do you say & man is 
‘The Clerk: “No one has been able to solve the problem 
yet—(laughter)—but here is a definitien: 
* Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise again, and still drink more; 


Bat drunk is he who prostrate lies, 
Without the power to drink or rise’ * 
(Loud laughter.) “is 


Fig. 1. 
revented 
m tarning 


from the trp 


of this piece of iron is fastened to 


in tow. 


Why Dreams are Witd. 
A doctor lecturing at Hale, the other night, eaid dreams 
ee ee neat pat et ion aun. 
e brain being unegual! 
asleep, thoughts were unable to flow in tate matusil 
channel. Thus they that incoherency which was 50 
often characteristic of dreams. 


No Criticism Allowed. 

The manager of the National Theatro at Ossek, Croatia, 
has made an eal to all the journals of the town to 
refrain from printing any criticisms of the military band 
which does duty for a tegular theatre orchestra, as he has 
been warned. by the commander of the regiment that if any 
comments are made the band will be withdrawn. 


“*Cowscatchers” for Taxicabs. — 
sy — s eneenn a London inquest recently 
an ing su: ion regarding moter vehicles. 
“ A bar should be placed ia front of the radiator,” havanid, 
ieee ee ee ‘The radiator is 
ways and a en i to himself 

paola person wouring save 
: Thief Proof. 


Some years @ well-known Portsmouth solicitor, 
recently cael, Santa defended a man 


Street, London, W.C. 
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ARNOLD 
GOLS- 
WORTHY. 


In og constituency the fight was between Mr. 


Theophilus Batwick and Mr. Maurice Magford, and people 
were taking their politics very seriously. As soon as it 
was known that Chorley was going to take the chair at 
Mr. Batwick’s , several of his old friends who were 


Magfordites began to honestly believe that there must be 
something in what they had heard about there being 
insanity in Chorley’s family. 
The Batwickians, on the other hand, were just as sus- 
icious of their political rivals, and when a man was 
wn to be actively supporting Magford, people talked 
of looking up that man’s record, as they felt confident he 
had probably had Poe ancestor Freosportad for sheep- 
stealing or eg ighway ro i 
Whe Mr. pe tuby ke that Chorley was to take 
the chair at Batwick’s meeting he became quite aggressive 
about it. He looked over the hedge one morning, and, 
seeing Chorley in his front garden, said : 
“ This election is going to be a good thing for you, 
Chorley. How much do you stand to make over it ? a 
“How dare you, Mr. bleby ?”” said Chorley in- 
dignantly, as he drew himself up to his full height. “I 
am tal my stand on principle.” 
“ Well,” said Wimbleby, ‘I hadn't intended to vote 
at all, but now I shall support Mr. Magford.” 
“T’'m not surprised to Saar that,” said Chorley loftily. 


“He’s got & finger in 


oing |” 
. Wimbleby laughed aloud. “That’s the worst of you 
cheap politicians,” he said. “ You haven't got the 
brains to argue, and so you have to throw mud instead.” 
Chorley was going to make a crushing retort when he 
suddenly remembered that he couldn't think of one. So 
he turned his back on Wimbleby instead, and went into 
the house. 
~ Chorley had arranged with a few of the people in the 
village that as he approached the Public Hall, with his 
candidate in a hired carriage, the horse was to be taken 
out of the shafts, and the carriage was then to be dragged 
in triumph to the place of meeting. 
In the evening, therefore, Chorley met Mr. Batwick at 
the station and took charge of him. Mr. Batwick was 
a large, well-nourished man, and he seemed quite relieved 
to find that a conveyance had been sent for him. He had 
apprehended that he might have been compelled to walk 
the two or three hu yards to the Publio Hall. 
“You've organised this very well, Mr. Chorley,” he 
said as he took his seat and raised his hat in acknowledg- 
ment of a slight cheer. 
“Ah,” said Chorley, delighted at the compliment, 
“ when I take a thing in hand it’s done thoroughly.” 
‘Mr. Batwick leaned back and smiled. Presently he 


every shady transaction that's 


id : 

* People seem to take a great interest in elections here. 
The street is quite crowded.” 

“ They're all your supporters, sir,” said Chorley en- 
thusiastically. ‘I sort of gave them a hint that you were 


wee 
4 Why don't you get out and shove tt 


4, 
?"” suggested Wimbledy 
from the audience: 


As Mr. Bernard Shaw says, 
line. that wou 


coming by’ this train, and, they’ve turned out to meet 
u ” 


given, and he recognised 
them as that of Mr. Wimbleby. 


At the same moment a raw, harsh voice a out: 


“ Vote for Magford and straight politics ! cheers 
for — id 
To Chorley's unspeakable annoyance the cheers were 


the voice that had called for 


“You needn't take any notice of that,” explained’ 
Chorley to the candidate. “I. know the person who 
started that opposition cheer. He’s not quite 


for his actions. Nobody pays any attention to him.” 


“They certainly followed his lead just now,” said the: 


candidate warily. 
ary ae 

“ This is only a little surprise I have arranged for you,” 
replied Chorley. ‘Your supporters are going to un- 
harness the horse and drag you along the street in triumph. 
It’s another example of my excellent organisation.” 

Mr. Batwick smiled and raised his hat, as by this 
time the cheering and excitement had become general. 


“And, here, I say, what are they 


Free and independent electors crowded round the carriage 
he was well, while others ventured to inquire 


and. ho 
as to whether the candidate's mother knew he was out. 


ual thinning of the crowd. 
amount of giggling that was not without its significance, 
and Mr. Batwick did not quite like it. 

“ Didn’t you say they were going to drag us along to 

the Hall?” he fnauised anxiously of Chorley. 
Chorley replied that he had made most careful arrange- 
ments to that end, but he was clearly rione too sanguine 
about it. He looked eagerly in and out of the crowd to 
try and identify the men to whom he had given a shilling 
each for their services in this respect, but he could not 
recognise one of them. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wimbleby was making himself most 
objectionable. He was calling for cheers for Magford, 
and getting them with interest every time, and he was 

130 dropping 
scarcely veil 
hints to the 

eople about 

im that this 
had been a 
dodge of old 
Chorley’s to 

inch a cab- 

orse for his 
ownuse. And 
all this while 
no one made 
j any 


carriage any- 
where. 


time the cab- 
man 
getting a little 
suspicious. He 
turned angrily 
to Chorley, 
and said: 

“ Where are your pals takin’ my ’orse and ’arness to, 

vnor? That's what I should like to know.” 

“ That's all right, my good man !” said Chorley in some 
haste, “ they’re taking it back to the stables.” 

“* No, they ain’t,” corrected the cabman. ‘* The stables 
is in the opposite direction. They're doin’ a bunk with 
it; that’s what they’re doin’ of !”* 

‘And as the truth of this apprehension seized him the 
cabman jumped from his box and bolted after his horse 
and harness. Still no one made any atiempt to draw the 
carriage along. 

“Hi, Chorley, old chap!” cried Wimbleby, with 
offensive insolence, “‘ why don’t you get out and shove 
it?” 

A roar of distinctly unsympathetic laughter greeted this 
remark, and Mr. Batwick was becoming obviously 
annoyed. He got out of the carriage as quickly as his 
sturdy bulk would allow, and said to Chorley : 

“You're making a nice mess of things, I must say! 
Why do you fellows push yourselves forward into jobs 
you're not qualified to handle? Running an infants’ 
school would be more in your line!” 

Chorley was a little shocked at this sudden change in 
Mr. Batwick's opinions. Presently, however, he remem- 
bered that Mr. Batwick, being o politician, was) perhaps 
only following his natural instincts in this respect. 

They left the carriage in the road and proceeded on 
foot to the Hall. Here Mr. Batwick was clearly in the 
midst of his own supporters, and, finding himself well 
received, he apologised to Chorley for his previous hasty 
remarks. 

The crowd was so great and so enthusiastic that it 
seemed impossible for the candidate to squeeze through 
in order to take his place on the platform at the far end 
of the Hall. Just then, however, Chorley had a happy 
thought, by which it seemed to him he would be able to 


As Chzrley and Mr, Batwick groped tn the 
darkness a feminine voice called out, 


‘retrieve his character in the eyes of the candidate. 


“Tf you'll come with me, sir,” he said, “ I know a way 
round. We can go down these steps, pass under the 
hall, and come out right on the platform.’ 


**You never can tell.” 


meeti 

could be distinctly 
heard above their 
heads. Suddenly 
a@ feminine voice 


nsible. 


Mr. Batwick was quite delighted, taking the compli- 
ments and the chaff together, as one thoroughly to 
the ups and downs of political warfare. He watched the 
horse being taken out of the shafts and led down a side 
street, and he watched, too, with some apprehension, the 
There was also a certain 


your idiotic o 


attempt 
to drag the 


By this 


was 


Mr. Batwick was grateful for the idea, as it did not 


seem to him that it would look dignified if he were to have 
to fight his way through a crowded hall to his place. He 
followed Chorley down a flight of steps into a passage 
that ran under the hall, and as they groped their way 
along in the dark- 
ness, the shouting 
and the stamping 
of feet of 


thé 
ting upstairs 


called out : 
‘*Who’s 
there ?”.. 
Chorley ex- 
plained hurriedly 
that it was the 
candidate and his 
chairman making 
their way to the 
latform at the 
‘ar end of the 
hall. The news 
was received with 
a chorus of titter- 
ing that indicated 
the presence of several ladies. At the same moment @ 
jet of gas was lit, and there was a strange sound of the 
Iting of doors. . - 
“What does all this nonsense mean?” inquired the 
candidate abruptly of Chorley. “Is this some more of 
anisation ?” 
omen!’ shouted a chorus of feminine 


Shs 


explained. that thry had come to 
interr spt the meeting. 


“ Votes for 


voices. The ladies themselves were not visible, but one 
of them, who seemed to be ene behind a heap of old 
furniture in the corner, explain 

there in order to interrupt the meeting 
Fate had delivered the candidate into their hands, they 
would be obliged if he would pl 
his support to women’s suffrage the moment he was on 
the platform. If he could not do this he would find 
himself locked in the passage for the next hour or 80. 

in 


that they had come 
As, however, 


himself to announce 


Chorley could have wept in his disappointment. Over- 
head the audience was becoming positively rowdy. and 
it was clear that they were not at all grateful to their 


candidate for keeping them waiting. 


“ What's to be done?” cried Mr. Batwick, addressing 
Chorley fiercely. 

In Chorley’s view there was only one thing to be done. 
Foageleng the effect on Mr. Batwick’s dignity, he rushed 
to the door of the platform, or as near to it as the ladies 
would allow him to get, and shouted piteously for help. 
This so annoyed Mr. Batwick that he went after Chorley 
and gave him a sound box on the ears. Chorley’s political 
enthusiasm did not go to the length of submitting tamely 
to treatment of that kind, and he replied by punching 
Mr. Batwick in the middle of that gentlemans roomy 
waistcoat. Several more or less ineffective blows were 
exchanged before the ladies, of whom there seemed to be 
about a dozen, came and separated the scufflers ; and one 
of them only made the combatants all the angrier by 
saying that if they didn’t behave themselves she and her 
friends would be fap to give them a good smacking. 

At this moment, fortunately, those on the platform, 
re Sea an irregularity in the 
to force the door, and then came down to look for their 
candidate. Chorley and Mr. Batwick were hurried up- 
stairs, and when they stood in the full light of the hall 
they could hear nothing for the moment but a nighty 
roar of laughter. 

Chorley, with a red mark down the side of his face 
which had been left by the large, nubbly hand of the 
candidate, was sobbing with excitement; while Mr. 
Batwick, in his endeavour to look dignified, overlooked 
the fact that his necktie had worked round under his 
ear, and that his face was decorated with streaks of grime, 
got from the encounter in the dust-covered underground 


roceedings, managed 


Passage. 

Regarding the position as quite hopeless, Chorley 
returned hurriedly by the way he had come, and was 
quite relieved when he found himself out in the street 
once more. 

He read in his paper next morning that Batwick had 
told his supporters that Magford’s minions had made 4 
dastardly attempt to kidnap him on the way to the 
meeting, but that he had triumphed over that obstacle as 
he would triumph over all others if he were returned at 
the General Election. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 


2 $e 
HE PREFERRED THE LION. 

He was @ lion-tamer of world-wide reputation, but his 
wife ruled him who ruled the king of the forest. 

One night his friends stood him a dinner, and he 
responded to the many toasts right royally and well—in 
fact, too well. 

On his homeward journey he had a presentiment 
that his wife might not grect him with warmth, so he 
pens the night elsewhere. In the morning he tried to 
slip quietly into the house, when a voice greeted bim 
Co! i Aisle the top of the stairs: 

“ Where have you been all night, John?” 

“ Well, my dear,” he replied, “ I was afraid of disturbing 
you, 80 I slept in the lion’s cage.”* 

“Coward!” in withering tones, was the answer that 
made him understand what he was to expect. 


You might be able to think out a Couplet 
1d win one of the big prizes. Have you tried? 
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Showing that Loveliness in Nature is Often a Thing 
to be Avoided. 


PERsoNAL beauty has a v 
worst reputations, in fact, 
We all pursue it like ragi 
{s frequently the biggest 

This ma: 


not run away 
instance, poison 
ineas, they may read this article with profit. 
‘ature, as well as mankind, has a big charge sheet 
personal beauty. In the world of insects beauty 
is often synonymous with poison. 

We human bei don’t eat caterpillars much except 
by accident in boiled greens, but birds are incessantly 
on the look-out for them, and according to the testimony 
of naturalista it almost invariably turns out that the plain 
and simple caterpillar is the tastiest morsel. 

An ugly caterpillar, such as that of the Swallow Tail 
moth, is obliged to pretend to be a stick, because birds are 
so keen on it. A beautiful caterpillar on the other hand, 
like that of the Mullein Shark, or the Privet Hawk moth, 
sticks up boldly on its habitat in view of every bird in the 
sky, and is never touched. The reason lies in the fact 
that if birds took to eating beautiful caterpillars they 
would find them poisonous, and die. 


Brown Moths Persecuted by Birds. 

It is the same with moths. Dull brown moths are 

rsecuted by birds. An entomologist was one day beat- 
a ivy, to drive out certain very plain-looking species 
of moths when a bramble finch fluttered up and perched 
upon a trespass board close by. 

The entomologist turned round to look at it, but the 
bird flew away. Directly he turned his back on the notice 
board and recommenced beating, the bird returned to its 
eS Presently, out from the He flew a brown moth, 
Ins light: 
ing 


bad reputation, one of the 

t one ever came across. 

lions after lambs, and yet it 
d on earth. 


tantly the finch streaked like ning after it, return- 
to the notice board with it in its beak. For full 
fifteen minutes this clever little creature hung sound, 
waiting for moths to appear to fly after. So keen was it 
on the ivy species that on several occasions it approached 
quite close. 

Now, it is a fact that while these moths were being beaten 
out, a meadow a hundred yards off literally swarmed with 
brilliant, crimson cinnabar moths warranted to dazzle the 
eyes of the most apathetic beauty lover. Yet not a bird 
ever attacked them, and, proud of their poisonous pro- 
tective powers, they flaunted in the sunlight in perfect 


security. 

It is much the same in the world of plants. Ornamental 
geranium leaves are not attacked by insects as much as 
plain oak leaves, and the vulgar and wholesome dandelion 
is beset by hundreds of different species of insects, while 
the most glorious double begonias or double phlox are 
given the cold shoulder and visited by very few. 


White Cats with Blue Eyes. 

But besides indicating the presence of poison, beauty 
often indicates some serious weakness. Dr. Sichel, a 
French scientist, once observed that a snow-white cat 
with blue eyes never paid any attention to sounds, such as 
the barking of a dog or the blowing of a whistle. He 
experimented with aie care upon various other white 
cats with blue eyes, finishing up by testing white cats with 
yellow eyes. The surprising t was that all the white 
cats with blue eyes were stone deaf, but in cases where the 
iris of the eye had a little other colour in it the creature 
could hear. 

In the same way very young kittens, which invariabl 
have blue eyes, betray almost total deafness. And this 
deficiency is not remedied until the eye changes to its 
permanent yellow hue. 

One of the rarest and most beautiful sights in the feline 
world, a white cat with blue eyes, is achieved at the serious 
cost of loss of hearing. It is highly probable that all horses 
with blue eyes suffer from some weakness of this kind, and 
as for insects, every naturalist discovers that unusual 
varieties in moths and butterflies—varieties of great 
beauty reared under difficulty—are so weak and incapable 
that they cannot exist in a state of nature. 

One might naturally conclude from this that great and 
unusual beauty in human beings is also attended by 
grave deficiencies—especially when we hear of beautiful 
women deserting their husbands, turning the whole 
country crazy and altering history. Beautiful saints are 
very rare, and charming flirts with hearts as light as 
ping-pong balls are very common. Beautiful geniuses, 
as a rule, cause much unhappiness and poisoning of minds, 
and beautiful babies are literally ruined by doting 
mothers. 

But, luckily for us, there are exceptions to the rule— 
and a good many exceptions sometimes. There are always 
a few people about who deserve to be called both beautifal 
and ‘and we can consoleourselves with the undoubted 
fact that the greater number of criminals are very ugly. 
So that there are evidently two sorts of beauty about bs 
this world, beautiful beauty and ugly beauty. 


impersonation as Mouser, 
the cat, in last season’s Drury 
Lane pantomime of Dick 
Whittington 
and public alike to enthusiasm. 
In Aladdin at the “ Lane” 
this year Mr. Ali ts playing 
a dog, or rather the dog that he 


stage as a boy acrobat, and was a) 


lady parliamentary regis- 


Ir is now ten years since 
I was elected as the — 
registration mt oO C) 
Strand division. I gained my unique position in o- 
contest against some half-dozen men candidates. Per- 
sonally, I think that women are a3 well fitted for this 
sort of work as men. Also they are more honest. 
They do not think it “clever * to try and deprive a 
voter of his vote just because he happens to be on the 
“* other ” side. 

Women canvassers are bepeo | 
men, too. Last year I employ 
on my staff, and the worst that 


better received than 
three lady canvassers 
happened to either was 


a surly “ Get out of this!” and a slammed door. 


Apropos of rudeness, I once had occasibn to remark 
to a revising barrister on the way in which I had been 
treated by a man whom I was trying to get on the list 


of voters. 


“He isn’t bound to go on the list, you know,” said 
the barrister ; “ it’s a matter of taste.”* 
“No,” I replied, “but he ought to have been 


polite.” 


“He isn’t bound to be; that’s also a matter of taste,” 


returned the barrister. 
The Most Curious Claim I've 'Ever Seen. 


It was the same barrister who once said that he liked 


to come to the Strand Court, as it always gave him a 
rest. 
vative agent, and I did not squa 
throughout the proceedings. 


By which he meant that my opponent, the Conser- 
bb le with each other 


Numbers of curious claims are, of course, made for 


votes every year, the most curious one that ever came 
under my 
travelling private detective. 


nal notice being perhaps that of a 
This man had no settled office of his own, but he rented 


a chair in an office in no way connected with his calling. 
He paid £20 a year for the use of that chair, but, alas! 
despite this he failed to make good his claim for a vote 
on it. Another 


man cnce claimed a vote almost 
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Mr. Al’s famous animal 


roused critics 


first made famous in America, 


with even greater success than he achieved last season. 


My real name is cone Bolingbroke, and more than 
once I have lived up to the latter half of it; often during 
my early days in America having to “ travel on my 
trunk.” Perhaps you don’t know what that means. 
Well, say, you get stranded at one place, as I once did at 
Detroit, and you have got an engagement at another 
place miles away, you go down to the depét—I mean the 
railway station—and get the ticket clerk to book you 
through to your destination on the understanding that 
if at the other end the theatre manager or someone else 
doesn’t come down and pay for your ticket, the company 
sticks to your trunk until you can redeem it. Anyway, 
that was how I used to manage in the States when I 
was “ broke.” 


Training] Among) the Arabs. 


Bolingbroke, as I say, is my real name, and I came by 
my nom de thédtre in a rather curious way. An English- 
man—a cockney by parentage and birth—I went on the 

prenticed to a troupe 
of Arabs, who used to call me “ Ali,” and eventually I 
adopted the name for good. 

I served a pretty rough apprenticeship with the Arabs, 
though they were not really unkind to me, but acrobatic 
training was conducted on sterner lines then than it is 
now. I got many a “ welting,” and I think I should have 
run away had I been anywhere near home. But the 
Arabs took me far afield. 

I travelled all over Europe with them, and I remember 
cro ier in the great bull-ring at Madrid before the 

iggest audience I ever faced in my life. Then we went 
to America, where I remained for nearly twenty years, 
until Christmas of 1908 I returned to my native 
Tanton—s London so changed that I felt absolutely lost 
a 

I have been in the animal business about fourteen 
years, and I think I have impersonated pretty well every 
sort of animal that can be put on the sen I have been 
a monkey, a Polar bear, a donkey—facetious friends 
say I can play this without any ‘“ make-up "—an 
elophant, a goose, and cats and dogs galore. 

took to animal impersonations naturally, for I have 
always loved animals, especially dogs. Mrs. Ali shares 
this affection ; indeed, I sometimes fancy that she thinks 
more of me wher. I don my dog’s skin than she does of 
Prince, a beautiful Irish setter, and Baby, the “cutest ” 
fox-terrier you ever saw. : 

Prince likes to see me in my dog costume, but Baby 
hates it, and wants to bite me. That reminds me of one 


of the most uncomfortable moments of my life. I was 


directly he got back to 
London after many years’ 
residence in Ceylon. He was 
quite astonished and annoyed 
when it was pointed out to 
him that the qualification 
was a year’s residence within 
a seven-mile radius of his 
divisional headquarters. 

I think that women should havo a vote, and I believe— 
although I do not ote of the methods of the 
militant S ettes—that they will bo allowed one in 
time. But I w of one woman who did actually 

t on the register and yet was afraid to exerciso 
Fei power of voting when the time came for her to 
do 80. 

This woman got the vote through her signature, 
“ Brances ——,” being mistaken for that of a man. I 
pelieve a similar thing once happened in another London 
division, so it may be said that women have already been 
given the vote. 

Soup Tickets and Blankets for Votes. 

But although woman’s franchise is not yet general, 
women’s influence has made itself felt in elections before 
now. This is icularly the case in poor constituencies, 
and in some of these I have no hesitation in saying that 
votes are absolutely bought and sold. 

Here, in times of stress, when the husband is out of 
work and the children are hungyy soup tickets and 
blankets will buy votes any day. It is deplorable, but 
it is a fact nevertheless. 

Foreigners often make claims in weirdly broken English 
letters, and Germans are markedly keen on getting on 
the voting register. One has to be very careful and 
tactful in investigating foreigners’ claims, for they are 
most jealous of their “ national rights.” 

Most people are anxious to assist one all they can 
in making claims, but I have before now had my forms 
sent back containing nothing but the cryptic message, 
“ RATS,” in large letters and red ink. 

The advent of a General Election chiefly means to 
me the addressing of a seemingly endless pile of envelopes. 

I have no meetings to address, and I do not, as may 
possibly be supposed, sit up all night with a wet towel 
round my head. 


jap dog 


By ELLEN POCOCK. 


—_—_— 


playing my dog-part—which, 
y the way, is founded 
on “Buster Brown’s” dog 
Tige—when someone came 
round the scenes with a 
bull-terrier. The bull-terrier 
saw me, and he meant going 
for me right there. Fortu- 
nately he was on a lead, but 
. it was pretty uncomfortable 
for me ; I could see him pulling and straining, out of the 
corner of my eye, and the lead did not look a particularly 
strong one. I was hty glad when the scene was over, 
and I was able to go off on the other side of the stage from 
Mr. Bull-Terrier. 

People say funny things about me sometimes. When 
I was playing a bear in America, a bank-clerk came to 
the manager and asked quite seriously what they fed 
me on, and how they got me about from place to place. 
He honestly believed I was a real bear, which was a great 
compliment. 

Of course, I get lotecof letters from children, and some 
of them are very ainusing. Last winter, when I was the 
cat in Dick Whsttsngton, a little girl wrote to Miss Queenie 

hton asking whether Mouser ever had kittens, 
and, if so, would she get one for her. 

Animal impersonation is tremendously hard work, 
ae one is very liable to bad colds and chest com- 


By GEORGE ALI. 


plaints. 

Although the costumes are made as light as possible 
they weigh a good deal. My dog-dress, for example, 
weighs forty pounds, and costs almost as many golden 
pounds to build, and, what with the weight and the heat, 
one gets soaked with perspiration, and a draught may 
have very serious consequences. 

However, I am glad to say that in all these years I 
have never had an accident, nor have I once missed a 
performance—touch wood, 


When I Wink.. 


_ Now for a word for my friend and fellow animal 
impersonator, Mr. Arthur Conquest, whose kindness to 
me when I came to Drury Lane I shall never forget. He 
is not only a good friend but a loyal pal. 

I ee my animals, but at the same time my fancy 
has a solid foundation of fact, that is, close observation 
of sniuels of which ever grow tired. And when I 

ut on an animal’s skin, I try to get right inside his 
s po that th to rd me) matieal eticsl . 

act everythi at the animal I am i in, 
‘et ae ryt: g a Z 

For example, if the animal winks I not only 
pull the cord that makes his eye wink, but 1 
wink myself, or if he makes a face then I myself make 
the same face inside the mask. In a way this is wasted 
labour, for, of course, the audience cannot see my face, 
but it helps me to “feel the part. Kind friends say 
that : am so realistic that one day I will turn into an 
animal, , 

Well, if that ever came to I think I ald 
like to be a lap-dog ! ym si 


You can banish money troubles. this fact we emphasise, If you fill a Couplet coupon and win a Cou olet prize: 
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THE BOOKMAKERS’ PLOT. 
How often one’s attention is unconsciously concentrated 


on ———— si in a public conveyance. Interest is 
‘compelled in spite of a desire to think of other things. 

Rachel Ransom and her cousin were on their way to the 
skating rink at page =m travelling by the tube train from 
Baker Street, in a t-class compartment opposite two 
burly, prosperous, middle-aged men. There was nothing 
unusual about her fellow travellers, but sitting facing them, 
and, in a measure, compelled to stare, Rachel took stock of 

rs and could not help catching fragments of their 
conversation. 2 

One was red-faced, clean-shaven, fat, and jolly-looking, 
except for an ugly, thick-lipped mouth ; the other, dark and 
sallow, with a weedy b! beard and moustache, red pro- 
truding lipe, and prominent yellow teeth. : 
Rachel and the Plotters. 

The dark one did most of the talking, referring constantly 
to an evening paper. Over the rumble of the train Rachel 
caught the words “ two to one,” “ three to one,” and other 
phrases associated with horse-racing. She also 
caught the name, Jack Sayeumen repeated more than cn-e. 
All this was of no interest; but presently the dark man began 
to clench his fist and exclaim in a loud whisper : 

“Tf he didn’t, they couldn’t, they couldn't.” 

* Aye, you're there,” responded the fat man, with a 
wage his head, “* but he will, and there’s an end of it.” 

e dark man lowered his voice and said something, 
om ae and the fat man sat bolt 
yy a sinister suggestion. 
, uttered quickly behind their hands, 
and low chuckling laughter ; then a second reference to the 


Papers. 

“It could be done,” she heard the dark man say, and his 
evil-looking eyes narrowed down. 

The other man shook his head and murmured : “ A woman 
bat 9 we couldn’t.” 

“ ! ” 

The dark man was thoughtful, relapsing into silence. 

They all left the railway carriage at Addison Road, and 
Rachel thought no more of the conversation. Polly was 
meeting a friend, a young fellow from Yorkshire, who was 
giving her lessons in rinking, and he joined them at the turn- 
stile. They all went in together, and presently Polly was 
carried off by her escort into the arena, while Rachel betook 
herself to the seats for the general public and sat looking on. 
Presently she discovered the two betting men—for such she 


had decided they were—seated not far away, keenly watching 
the skaters. ey were perpen interested in one young 
man to whom waved familiarly. 

Rachel wate also, and noted that their friend was a 


magnificent skater ; his speed was tremendous at times, and 
every movement of his body proclaimed him an athlete. 
When he out of pe the two men fell back in their 
chairs muttered with their heads together like plotters. 

Somebody dropped into the chair beside Rachel, and she 
was astonished to ise Detective-Inspector Dewer. 

“Qh, how you startled me! You seem to be every- 
where ! ”” she cried. 

“Hush !” he answered under his breath, and not offering 
to shake hands. ‘Don't take any notice of me. I often 
drop in here, just to look round. I’m watching a couple of 
rascals who are sitting further down.” 


Dewer's Little Ruse. 


He said all this with his arms folded and watching the 
siaters as though engrossed and unconscious of his neigh- 


ur. 

‘See those two men on your right, further down? Dead 
wrong ‘uns. They’ve been in town three days, and I can’t 
think what their game is. Staying at Blake’s Hotel, and 
booked their rooms until to-morrow. I'd give a good deal 
to find out what their lay is.” 

“ Perhaps I could ba ted Rachel. ‘I travelled 
in the same carriage with them from Baker Street and heard 
a little of what they said. They have a friend here. He'll 
be round in s moment, and I'll point him out to you.” 


‘“‘ Thanks ; that may help me.” 
Presently the athletic young man approached with a fine 
swing, Dewer ecrutinised him. 


s to know his face, but can’t fix him.” 
ae —_ the conversation overheard in the train, 
“If you would like to help me, get up and walk away,” 
suggested Dewer behind his hand, ‘‘ then come back and scat ; 
urself close to the men. I saw them looking at you very 
rd fost now. Ten to one they'll talk to you. 
“Polly will be rather astonished,” laughed Rachel as her 
cousin came round, tenderly assisted: by her escort ; but she \ 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


‘The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
f fn single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
i > retribution upon unpunished offengers, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 
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rose and walked away and dropped down in the seat close 
to the man with the dark beard. 

The young athlete came round once more, and the dark 
man, turning suddenly to Rachel, remarked : 

“Skates well, miss, doesn’t he?” 

“ Beautifully ; I've been watching him.” 

“If you want to see something real pretty, you ought to 
watch him at figure work.” 

‘J should like to, but he seems contented to keep going on.” 

* Yes, he’s doing a pretty steady round and round.” 

“ Wants to keep himself fit,” growled the other man, rather 
resentfully, Rachel thought. 

‘ He’s a friend of mine,” remarked the dark man, “ decent 
chap, but a bit soft in some things.” 

“Indeed |” 

“Never knows what’s good for him. Now, would you 
believe it, he’s going up to Manchester to-morrow to do 
something that will possibly ruin his whole life.”’ 

“ Quite interesting,’ murmured Rachel, adopting her most 
friendly tone. 

“Yes, I'd give a five-pound note to anybody who could 
keep him from leaving London at half-past nine to-morrow 
morning. He’s going to Manchester, and if he could only 
lose his train——”’ 


A Bribe of Five Pounds. 

‘* Ah, if!” echoed the other man. 

“I'd give a five-pound note to any man or woman who 
would stop him. I suppose, miss, you wouldn't like to earn a 
fiver? Excuse my familiarity, me a stranger, but I’m up in 
London for a holiday.” = 

‘I'm never averse to earning Ere-poun! notes,” laughed 
Rachel. ‘ What do you want me to do?” 

“Just make friends with that young man, an easy task 
enough, for you're a very pretty girl, begging your pardon.” 
Rachel frowned, but remembered ‘her part. ‘‘ He's here 
alone to-night. Now, if you could get him to meet you 
to-morrow morning, or make an appointment and cause him 
to lose his train.” 

A flush of annoyance mounted to Rachel's cheeks, but her 
object was to frustrate evil, and it was no good being too 
scrupulous. 

“Your friend might not lil to make my acquaintance,” 
she said with a light laugh that scemed to indicate a liking 
for the adventure. 

“You take him for a bigger fool than he is, Miss—er——” 

“ Ransom is my name.” 

“ Well, see here, Miss Ransom, we'll call him up and 
introduce you. Do you skate?” 

“ Yes, but I'm not fond of it.” 

“Is it a bargain? asked the fat man, bending forward 
eagerly and speaking across his companion. “Is it a bargain 
—a fiver if he loses that train?” 

Rachel nodded assent. 

Next time the young man came round he was beckoned over. 

“Want to introduce you to a friend of ours, Jack. This 
is Miss Ransom, a cousin of my wife. Let me introduce you 
to Mr. Jack——'"—there was a pause, and he gave the name 
of Smith. 

Jack Smith laughed and raised his hat. and looked red and 
foolish. He was a bright-eved, keen, honest-looking fellow, 
and not quite at his ease with a woman of Rachel's stamp. 

“Miss Ransom would like to take a turn with you, Jack.” 

“ Pleased, I'm sure. Got your skates. miss?” 

The young man was not of the class Rachel oxpected,~ 
and she was half inclined to back out of the affair; but 
walshing Dewer's eye from a distance she fell in with the 
proposal. 

Imagine Polly’s astonishment when she saw her cousin 
swinging along in company with a strange young man. A 
sign of warning and a blank stare from Rachel explained more 
eloquently than words that she desired to be unrecognised. 

Mr. Jack Smith warmed up tremendously ; he showed 
Rachel a few figures, and she made wonderful progress. 
He talked about himself, too, casual things, however, that 
gave no cluo to the mystery of his strango friends. 


Rachel Makes an Appointment. 
* Are you in London for long ? ” she asked. 
bee No; going back to Manchester to-morrow by the nine- 
thirty.”’ 
“Oh, what a pity! I thought you often came here.” 
ait Wish {could h ly. Th 
“Wi could,” replied the yo man rly. en 
with a grin, “ But I don’t think ‘ae lass ‘sould like it— 
especially if she could see me now. Awful jealous, you know.” 
“ You re engaged, then?” 
Yes; going to be married in a month; nothing like it 
for keeping a chap steady.” 
Rachel begged for a rest and urged the young man to go 


round alone. Dewer came sidling up behind her seat, but 
she dared not be seen talking to him. All she could say was : 

“Those men want to stop their friend catching the nine- 
thirty to Manchester to-morrow. They've offered me money 
to keep him in London.” 

“ Impudent scoundrels.” 

“ Hush, they’re watching. Go away.” 

The young athlete rejoined her, gradually growing more 
boisterous and friendly, and a little flattering. He praised 
Rachel in a natural boyish way, and repeatedly regretted that 
his holiday was coming to an end. He would very much like 
to have seen her again to-morrow. 

“ What would your fiancée say if I came and saw you off?” 
she asked. 

“ Ah, but you wouldn't, would you? I wish you would 
tho’ all the same. London’s a ly lonely place when 
you don’t know many people, and I’ve been lying low, keeping 
in condition, and obliged to be awfully particular.” 

“ What about your friends over there ?” 

** Oh, the bookies!” 

“* T suppose you're connected with racing 2 Perhaj)s you're 
a jockey ?” 

‘oung man laughed hugely at this idea, treating it 
as a splend§) joke. 

“No, that ain’t my line. But you come and sce me off 
Re ey ay bela tn eotcosa to goa oy ti be 

ite of m ing introduced to you by our betting 
friends . asked Rachel? with a smile. “ But is it so very 
important that you should go to Manchester by the early 
train?” 

“Rather. By George, there’d be a howl in Manchester if 
I didn’t. They'd never forgive me.” He was about to 
explain further but stopped suddenly, and adroitly turned the 
conversation to the rinking. 

Once more Rachel to be allowed to rest, and this 
time she was joined by betting men. 

Mischief Brewing for Hayesman. 
“ Well?” asked the dark man eagerly. 
* I’m going to see him off to-morrow.” 
oy Good” ther cried in chorus. ‘* We'll be on the platform, 
and you can collect your fiver when he’s lost the train. It 
will mean s lot of money to us.” 

Rachel never felt such an intense desire to strike as she did 
when the dark man thrust his mouth close to her ear and 
whispered his plans. 

Mr. Jack Smith came up and his friends greeted him 
boisterously. 

“Hallo, Jack. I hear you've been making appointments 
with our friend here. Gay dog, Jack, gay dog!” 

Jack grinned. 

Once more they did a turn round and the young man was 
silent. Suddenly he broached a proposition. 

“ Tsay, I want to buy my girl a brooch and I know nothing 
about such things. I’ve been ing round the shops, but 
can’t make up my mind because I’m sure to buy the wrong 
thing. But if a would help me——” 

«En help you with pleasure to-morrow.” 

“Then could you be at the end of Regent Street at about 
half-past eight ?” It’s rather early, I know, but I noticed that 
some of the shops in Oxford Street were open before that 


time.” 

“ ll be there,” Rachel promised. 

“ One thing more. I hate not being straight with a girl. 
My name isn’t Jack Smith, it’s Hayesman.” 

“ Oh!’? The announcement conveyed nothing to Rachel, 
although he whispered the name as though he were a celebrity 
and expected her to be impressed. 

Polly was waiting to go home, and they separated. The 

coung man went off alone, without attempting to join his 
Fen , who came behind Rachel and signed for her to come 
on one side. 

“ Anything fresh 2?” they asked. 

She explained that shc was going to meet him at the Oxford 
Street end of t Street at half-past eight, and the 
moment the words were out of lies mouth she regretted them. 

* 


“ Really, Rachel, I don’t think it is respectable,” protested 
Polly, as she poured out the breakfast coffee with her head 
in the air and an expression of prim propriety petrifying her 
features. 

“ T can’t help that, I’ve promised to see the matter through, 
and I have a presentiment that it will not be easy. Those two 
men mean mischief to Master Jack.” 


Beating the Plotters. 

As she consumed her breakfast Rachel was turning over 
the Pages of an illustrated morning paper, with onc cye on the 
jou and the other on the clock. Suddenly she uttered an 
exclamation. 

“ Why, here he is!” Her attention was concentratcd on « 
portrait in the centre of the middle page. She read aloud the 
wording underneath. 

“ Jack Hayesman, the famous Manchester football forward, 
upon whom a savage attack was recently made, and whose 
disappearance during the past weck has caused some con- 
sternation in football circles. There is, however, no doubt as 
to his attendance at the Cup Tie final to-morrow.” 

“ Then your hero is only a professional football player after 


“Don’t you see the plot against him?” cried Rachel 
excitedly. “‘If he doesn’t play, the hopes of the Manchester 
team will be dashed and thousands will be bitterly dis- 
appointed. Now I know where I am.” 

ith her breakfast half-finished Rachel got up, went to the 
clock, and set her watch by it ten minutes fast. 

““T’ve got to see that guns man into the fast train st 
Euston, and if I don’t succeed, I shall never forgive myself.” 

She disappeared, and a few minutes later set out for her 
destination i a taxi-cab. She was none too early for the 
appointment, and directed the cab to set her down at somo 
distance away from the circus. 

A short consultation with the driver ensued. She paid him 
handsomely, and offered him a further sum if he would keep 
her in view to be at hand to assist her, no matter what 

pase Wherever she went he was to follow. She 
asked if he knew London well, and he replied with a laugh 
that few knew it better. 

She explained that her destination was eventually Euston, 
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and that nothing short of a collision was to atop him getting 
there in time to catch the nine-thirty fast train. 

These details settled, she walked to the end of Regent 
Street where, to her dismay, she beheld Jack Hayesman in 
eonversation with the two betting men. They had appar- 

just came up and were shaking him heartily by the hand. 
Sts heard the young man refusing an invitation to drink. 

* No thanks—teetotaller.” 

“ Then a cup of coffee, my dear boy. We can’t let you go 
off without just a pein , even if it’s only out of a cup.” 

Very much obliged, but I’ve got to meet your cousin, 

m. Going to buy a brooch for my girl.” 

“ Ah, ah, sly dog! He’s got an oe age 

Jack grinned, and Rachel appeared at the moment. The 
dark man leered knowingly. 

“ Ah, Miss Ransom, we want you to persuade Jack to come 
fnto the A.B.C. shop over there and have a cup of coffee to 
warm him up for his journey. Can’t you prevail upon him ?” 

Rachel, at a loss dor words, smiled vaguely, and the young 
man consulted his watch. 

“ Awfully sorry, no time. Miss Ransom, we've just ten 
minutes to settle about the brooch. Lct’s be off.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Knocked Down by a Taxi. ; 

The men invented other excuses for delaying him, and at 
last, when he was quite short with them, offered their hands in 
farewell. First one shook him heartily, lingering and jesting, 
then the other, wringing his hand until he was quite angry. 

Rachel had alrfady started to cross the road in the hope of 
hurrying him on, and just as he tried to shake himself free 
from the grip of the fat man he stepped in front of a passing 
taxi-cab. e dark man yelled a warning, but his com- 
sear held on. The mud-guard of the vehicle struck the 

ootballer in the side, sending him ong he the pavement. 

He was unharmed, and leaped away with the agility of a 
monkey, turning with a torrent of abuse upon the driver, 
although it was clearly his friend’s fault. 

The betting men began to rub him down and brush the mud 
from his coat, generally fussing and sympathising, and detain- 
fing him a full minute longer. 

hel, on the other side of the road, saw that the taxi-cab 
driver who had been abused did not go far, but hovered, 
watching his employers. The rascals must have hired him 
to run down the young man. 

Jack Hayesman crossed the road while his friends were still 
protesting their grief. They would not be shaken off. 

“* How goes the time, Mies Ransom ? ” asked the dark man. 

She consulted her watch and gave it to them ten minutes 
fast. She pretended to be amused at their wink, and they 
accepted her time as intentionally slow instead of fast. As 
they went down the street Rachel and the footballer were in 
front, the betting men behind whispering, muttering, and 

lotting. 

Pees heart beat fast and she longed to warn her escort, 
but could not explain all in a moment in a crowded thorough- 


fare. 

The jeweller’s shop was reached, and all paused before the 
window. Hayesman entered, Rachel followed, and the two 
others, with the coolest impudence imaginable, brought up 
the rear. They insisted that they also wanted to make a 

hase for Jack’s girl, just a little souvenir of London and 
of their t regard for him. He could not well refuse. 

The shopman found them very difficult to please. Case 
after case was brought for their inspection. 

“You'll lose your train,” Rachel managed to whisper, 
“ there are only ten minutes more.” 

“Oh, I’m watching the clock.” There were half-a-dozen 
elocks ticking about the shop, but, as usual, not one of them 
pointed to the right time. The two plotters were growing 
uneasy. The dark man sidled up to Rachel. 

si rt you want that fiver you must keep him talking, make 
him forget.” . 

Rachel chattered volubly, but twice surreptitiously called 
Jack’s attention to the need for haste. Her watch was in 
her hand and as she leaned over the counter she covertly 
axpoom’ it, closing her fingers over the dial the moment after. 

e began to understand now. The selection of the brooch 
uickly made, and he urged the others to hurry up. 
e’re coming with you, old boy. Wait for us. We 
won't be s minute now.” 

“ Sorry—can’t wait—I’m off.” 

"Here, I say, you don’t catch on. 
wedding-present for you, Jack.” 
“They'll Lynch Him!” 

“Tken you'll have to send {ft on. Come along, Miss 
Ransom.” He pretended to pull her out of the door and they 
disa, into the street. 

‘ayeeman began to look about for a taxi, but his friends 
behind, bustling one another in their hurry, called up the 
vehicle that had been following them and gave directions to 
the driver. Rachel dared not speak. Her own man was 
waiting, and she gave him a sign to follow as she jumped in 
with the others. 

“© No hurry, no hurry, lots of time !” snarled the dark man, 
as Rachel jumped in. 

“ Perhaps there is, but as you know the train goes at nine- 
thirty and they kick off at Manchester at two-thirty,” she 
replied icily. “‘ If Mr. Hayesman isn’t on the ground to time 
they'll pretty well lynch him; and if they had you there 
they'd inch you, too.” 

e men gasped and glared as though they had been 
suddenly struck. Their jaws drop fn astonishment and 


their eyes threatened to fall out with staring. 

The cab began its journey towards the station and twisted 
again and again down a maze of side streets. 

“Where's he going? He doesn’t know the way,” cried 
ahe footballer. 

Rachel took out her watch. 

“ We have full fifteen minutes.” 

Haycsman tapped on the glass in his impatience and 
demanded the man to stop. He leaned out of the window and 
used pretty stron language The man touched his cap and 
declared that he thought the peatieman said Marylebone not 
Euston. The direction was changed, but in one of the quiet 
streets the driver suddenly jammed on his brakes. was 
a rattle and a crash of grinding cogs, and the vehicle ekidded 
towards the pavement, where it stopped dead. 


We're choosing a 


. with rage, “* put u 


Down jumped the driver, while Sack Hayesman fumed. 
° wrong ?” cried the dark man, leaning out of 
the window and talking to the driver. 


Rachel peeped out of the other window and ssw her own 
taxi -apteion 3 behind. 

“ He says he won't be a minute,” explained the man at the 

low. 

“T'll give him just one minute,” Hayesman declared. “ If 
he Po suaee ety by then I shall Sse all Site Sail 

ell hurry up, pace ‘at man, getting out, 
followed by his dark ous 
Wasting Time. 

Rachel, without uttering 2 word, put her finger on ber lips 
and ted over her shoulder. Hayesman looked out of the 
window and saw the waiting taxi. 

“Tve got it ready for you. Their intention is to stop 
you going to Manchester altogether.” 

“ You don’t mean to say they are set on baulking me ?” 

“Ido. They tried to bribe me to help them. I was to 
have five pounds if I made you lose your train. Quick, 
follow me.’ 

“The bounders! Let me get at them!” He clenched his 
fist and was going out of the other door fully intending to lay 
out both the rascals on the pavement. Rachel clutched his 
sleeve and drew him after her. 

The opening of the off-side door attracted the attcntion of the 

otters, and while the others ran to the waiting taxi they 

‘ollowed in the rear. 

Rachel was in and Hayesman had just followed when the 
dark man rushed up and stuck his foot in the door to prevent 
its being shut. 

“ Here, I say, old man, not sofast. Don’t leave your pals in 
distress. You haven’t paid your driver cither. He'll want 
his money.” 

“ Let him come to Euston and fetch it.” 

“TH py him when I’ve seen my friend off,” interposed 
Rachel, but even as she spoke the dark man and his friend 
had succeeded in forcing their way into the vehicle. They 
looked at Rachel as though they would have liked to kill her. 
The dark man, nevertheless, kept up a running fire of incon- 
sequential talk, speaking quite freely about the match, 
expressing the hope that Manchester would win, and flattering 
Hayesman in a way that was too obvious to be genuine. 

e taxi whizzed them along, and Euston Station came in 
view. The men began to look out of the window, one on 
each side, scanning the waiting porters eagerly, as though 
they expected to find someone waiting for them. They were 
disappointed to discover several sturdy young north country- 
men walking up and down. A great many people were going 
down to the football match, and it had got abroad that 
Hayesman would leave London by this train. 

The cab drew up. The dark man opened the door on his 
side and sat back for Jack to step out. At the critical moment 
he put forward his foot with an ugly grin. The young fellow 
lurched and only escaped falling upon his head by grabbing 
the oe of the wheel. 

Rachel, unable to contain her rage, raised one gloved hand 
and smacked the dark man’s face heartily. Then she jumped 
from the cab and took out her watch. 

‘* By gum, I wish there was a bit more time. 
floor with both of ’em,” exclaimed Haycsman. 
An Interview with Dewer. 

The fat man fled by the off-side door, but Jack’s great bony 
hand grabbed the collar of the dark man who was hauled out 
like a limp sack, with his feet dragging and bumping from the 
cab to the step and the step to the kerb. 

“Stand up, you blackguard!” cried Hayesman, shaking 
‘our dukes, and. id 

Before the footballer’s friends and admirers could come 
round the dark man was receiving such a punishing that he 
yelled for mercy. He was knocked all over the place, stagger- 
ing after cach blow like a drunken man. 7 

wo young men rushed upon the footballer, afraid that 
their darling would come to harm. 

“ Steady, Jack, steady ! Remember you've got to play the 
game of your life this afternoon. Don’t waste time and waste 
strength on a rotter like that. Come on, boys, let's sec him 
safely home.” 

They hurried him into the station and he forgot all about 
Rachel until he was well inside the building. Then he raced 
back, but she had vanished, chuckling joyously at her success. 

That evening, for the first time in her life, she waited 
eagerly for the Football Editions. 

And, as everybody knows, Manchester won, Jack Hayes- 
man’s forward play was irresistible, and he carried all before 
him. The bookmakers lost heavily, and two very active 
ones vanished uttcrly. 

They had had an interview with Dewer, who had been at 
Euston and had watched the whole business, that made them 
anxious to quit the country for o time. 


“You've been making love to some other girl.”” 
‘How do you know ?” 
“Because you’ve improved so.” 

—— sie 


“ Warrer,” said a visitor at an hotel, as he inspected 
his bill before leaving, ‘‘ there is one item omitted.” 

‘“What item, sir?” inquired the waiter. 

“The manager said ‘ Good-morning * to me yesterday, 
and has forgotten to charge for it !”* 
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Why the Police in Germany 
have a Happy Time. 


SomEoXE has said that in Germany it takes ono half of 
the nation to control the other. Certainly no foreigner 
visits the country without being struck by the immense 
numbers of the police and the innumerable regulations 
they have to put in force. “ Verboten” (It is forbidden) 
seems almost the national motto of Germany. In a 
twenty minutes’ walk in a Berlin park you can count at 
least fifty notice-boards, all forbidding something or 
other. 

You would find, for instance, that you cannot sit down 
on any seat you like. Some seats are marked “ For 
Children,” some ‘‘ For Nurses and Children Only,” others 
“For Adults Only.” There are separate paths for 
cyclists, pedestrians, riders, light vehicles and heavy 
vehicles, for children, and for ladies walking alone, 


When Engaging a Servant. 


There are notices forbidding people to walk on the 
grass, and others forbidding dogs to walk on the grass. 
The German dog is said to be so thoroughly accustomed 
to obeying police regulations that any dog found on the 
grass is bound to be a foreign dog. 

The German policeman carries a small library of books 
inside his blouse. He has to make innumerable inquiries 
and reporis. No one in Germany can engage a servant 
without supplying the police with particulars as to her 
name, her age, her nationality, the.colour of her hair, her 
complexion, the state of her teeth, the period she is 
engaged for, and many other points. 

She, too, has also to send in a report. Another report 
has to be given when she is dismissed, telling where she 
is going, and giving all the personal details over 
again. 

“When a householder changes his place of residence the 
police have to be informed of his income, his future abode, 
the number of his family, and other things, to use the 
hallowed phrase, too numerous to mention, When a 
foreigner comes to a German hotel or takes a house he 
soon finds a policeman swooping down on him, pulling out 
a little book, and insisting on a full confession. 

In Germany one is forbidden to leave the front door 
unlocked, to hie a bed out of the window (in Britain 
you may hang yourself there), to play the piano after 
eleven, to cross a bridge on the wrong side, to “ ramble 
about in droves after dark,’ to shoot with crossbows or 
blow-pipes in the streets. 


All Dogs Must be Muzzled. 


You must not break bottles or jugs in the streets, too. 
If they do get broken, you must not leave the pieces any- 
where. Whether you are to pick up the pieces and carry 
them always with you the regulations do not say. You 
must not leave them there and must not put them any- 
where else. 

But usually the regulations are very precise. Bull-dogs 
and other large dogs must always make their public 
appearances in muzzles and be led by a leash not longer 
than sixteen inches, and they must walk not on the 
pavement but in the street. If your dog barks in the strect 
after ten a policeman soon runs up, shouting: ‘“ That— 
dog—must—not bark!” If your children are making a 
noise in the street he soon lets you know of that, too. 
Waitresses must not chat with customers. Their skirts 
must be of a certain length, and their collars of a certain 


nee 
our clothes must be seemly. In Berlin not long ago 
a Highlander set out for a party in full Highland evening 
dress, 

He met the inevitable policeman. To the question: 
‘What are you doing in those clothes ? ” he returned the 


answer: “ Wearing them.” 
“Why?” (The German policeman always asks 
“ Why ?”) 


“To keep myself warm.” 
“For Horses Only.” 


In the end the Highlander was escorted back to his hotel 
in a cl carriage. It neeled the British Ambassador 
to persuade the police that there is a country in which 
Highland dress is not regarded as unseemly, and to get the 
usual fine withheld. 

For all these crimes have a definite fine. The water- 
troughs in the streets are marked ‘‘ For Horses Only.” 
If you mistook them for public baths or fish-ponds you 
would not puzzle the police. Every contingency, possible 
and impossible, is provided against in the bulky manual 
of police regulations that every town issues, This 
manual, by the way, points out precisely what breakages 
you may compel your servant to pay for and what you 
may not. 

In one district in northern Germany you will be fined 
for smoking a pipe or a niga in the streets. Only a few 
weeks ago a clergyman had to pay sixpence for this lapse 
into crime. 

The fines are usually smal]. Some are as low as a penny, 
while few are higher than nine shillings. But there is no 
worry, as in England. You always ‘oe exactly what 
you will have to pay for your fun, 
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om, leach fé TRallee Skale 


(Ir, Nizon ts the late London manager to Messrs. 
Crawford & Wilkins, of the America Roller Rink oan: 
and general manager of the County Rinks, Ltd. In 
following article he explains various wrinkles which beginners 
tn roller skating would do well to bear in mind. Mr. Nixon 
is generally considered one of the finest organisers of skating 
rinks in the country.) 

Mayy people would seem to be under the impression 
that to learn to roller skate is a far more difficult under- 
taking than to skate on ice. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, such is not the case at all, for those best qualified 
to judge declare that ice skating is far more difficult 
to master than roller skating, which boasts of one great 
advantage over its sister art, namely, that it can be 
indulged in under any, and all, conditions of weather. 

The firat point the would-be roller skater should consider 
is the selection of skates. Not a few skaters make 
the great mistake of choosing skates rather shorter than 
the length of the foot. This is a fatal error, for, in order 
that the wheels may run freely and true on the axles 
it is absolutely essential that the skates should be longer, 
rather than shorter, than the foot. . . 

The position of the body when skating is the next item 
to be considered. The body should always be kept 
our and pliable 
and square to 
the front, with 
absolutely no 
suspicion of stiff- 
ness. 

The skater who 
holds his, or her, 
body stiffly erect 
will never 
become really 
proficient for, in 
roller skating, 
freedom of 
motion iis 
“everything.” 
\. Except when 

> skating ve 
slowly indeed the 
body should be 
inclined slightly 
forward, while 
the _ shoulders 
should be kept 
slightly back of 
the breast and 
rather lower than is the case when walking. 

Next the position of the legs must be considered. 
Stiffness is a most unpardonable offence in roller skating. 
The legs, therefore, should be as “‘ unstiff’”’ as possible, 
and, at all times, the knee of the performing leg, that 
is to say of the leg which is striking out, should be slightly 
bent. 


WRONG 


Carefully study these twofgures, Inthe first 

you have the incorrect position for the head, 

body, arms, legs, and feet, and in the sccond 
the right positions. 


RIGHT 


~ 


By FREDERICK MELVILLE. 


(Mr. Melville is far and away the most successful writer 
of present-day dramas, and he will be known to many as 
the author of that singular piece, ‘The Bad Girl of the 
Family,” which caused sucha sensation at the Elephant and 
Castle Theatre a short time ago. In fact, so great was the 
success accorded this picce that tt is now being played at 
the Aldwych. Below, Mr. Melville details some most 
‘nteresting facts concerning his prolific play-writing.} 


In answer to those who criticise my dramas as being 
too sensational, too far-fetched, I cannot do better, I 
think, than fall back on the old saying that truth is 
stranger than fiction. And, unlike many proverbs, this 
ono has not to depend for its veracity on tradition, for 
nearly every day our newspapers report occurrences in 
real life so extraordinary that they would simply be 
laughed off the stage if anyone tried to dramatise them. 

Sometimes my most sensational ideas have been 
justified in a truly remarkable manner. To take only 
one instance: In a play I produced some little time ago, 
one of the most dramatic situations was connected with 
8 surgical operation that was performed by a mad doctor. 
Audiences Like Something Extraordinary. 

Many people said the idea was too wildly absurd to be 
possible. But within six months of the production of 
the piece the newspapers reported a case that was almost 
identical with the situation I had put on the stage. 

And after all, if there were no extraordinary happenings, 
there would be no plays. Nobody takes much interest 
in the everyday affairs of life, for the simple reason that 
people living in the midst of small happenings do not 
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Some Really Useful Tips on 
the Craze of the Mecsunt 


By W. D. NIXON. 


Again, the would-be roller skater must never forget 
that the feet are ruled by the head, which, inclining slightly 


and easy. 

The position of the arms is another point of great 
importance. Some roller skaters, especially when learning. 
are apt to swing their arms from side to side in windmill 
fashion. This, however, is an exceedingly bad habit. 
Beginners should remember that the arms should hang 
easily and loosely at the side with the elbows 
slightly bent, with the palm of the hand facing the 


body. 
The latter advice to the uninitiated may seem rather 
superfluous, but many instructors declare that not a few of 


arms in the most painful fashion. This is another very 
bad mistake, for the real art of roller skating lies in 
perfect pliability, with abso- 
lutely no suspicion of stiffness at 
all. 
The most common error 
made by beginners in roller 
ekating is to strike out with 
their legs as if they were going 
to wale Skaters who will 
persist in overlooking the fact 
that movements in walking 
must never enter into roller 
skating will always be finding 
themselves faced with diffi- 
culties. No effort is required 
in roller skating. The slightest 
movement of the legs in the 
forward direction will set the 
. wheels rolling. Therefore, ob- 
~ viously, it is of the highest 
Ww importance to glide, and not to 
THE OUTSIDE EDGE lift the foot from the ground, 
This és simply done by an and place it down RESID, (A615 
inclination of the foot. f Gone in walking. 
you are poised on the right The outside and inside edges, 
foot, a slight turn to the which are so common in ice 


right; if on the left, aslight skating, can be brought into 
shite turn to ths left, ae: 8 


> 


The slightest inclination of the 
foot to the right or left naturally causes the axles of the 
wheels to converge so as to run the skate in a curve to 
the right or left. In consequence, when poised on the 
right foot, a slight inclination to the right, or when 
poised on the left foot, a slight inclination to the left, 
and the skater is immediately placed on what corres- 
ponds to the well-known outside edge in ice skating. 

This inclination, by the way, can be brought about 
by advancing the left shoulder, when on the right foot, and 
the right shoulder, when on the left foot. The outside 
edge, as a matter of fact, in the opinion of most experts, 
is easier to attain on roller than on ice skates, as the 
skater, by the slightest inclination to the right or left, 


Nee ee 


want to see them repeated over again before their eyes. 
They are tired with living them. What they want to 
know about, and what they want to see are the interesting, 
exciting, amusing things that don't happen to them. 

Take the play I now have running at the Aldwych 
Theatre, The Bad Girl of the Family, 1 am convinced that 
there is nothing in the play that, given anything like 
similar circumstances, might not happen in real life. 

There has been some criticism of the “curtain” at 
the end of the second act, where a wedding ceremony is 
performed in which the woman who wants to marry 
the bridegroom takes the place of the real bride. Her face 
is shrouded in the bridal veil, and the exchange is only 
discovered after the clergyman has pronounced them man 
and wife. 

The incident is sensational and unexpected, but I firmly 
contend that the incident is quite as possible off the stage 
as on it. 

In my dramas I always endeavour to draw the terrible 
struggle that goes on all around us—the struggle between 
right and wrong, between love and hate, and because I 
sincerely believe that in the majority of cases right does 
triumph over wrong, I make my plays end happily. Atthe 
same time that I point the moral lesson by making a 
just punishment overtake the wicked, I try to emphasise 
the fact that ‘ it’s never too late to mend.” 

My Dramas Appeal to Workers. 

I always think that it will not help a man to kee 
straight and el 3 for better things if it is steadily dinned 
into his ears that a “happy ending” is unnatural, or 
that it is untrue to life. Frankly, I don’t believe it is so. 

My dramas appeal to the class that works hard all day 
and looks forward to a little amusement at night, and 
if in return for their money I sent them away depressed 
and hopeless, and convinced that life “is hardly worth 
while,” I should feel I had cheated them. 

My methods of play-writing are somewhat erratic. 
I have a good deal of work to do in connection with the 
management f the various dramas I have running in 
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backwards, should be carried upright, and always free | 


their pupils show an inclination to distort the hands and | 


play with equal ease on rollers. : 


= 


| can produce the portion of a larg? circle, and by a greater 


inclination, of a smaller circle to left or right as mav be 


as ey 
Vhen making a turn, which is more difficult on roller 
skates than on ice, the skater should slightly raise the 


“THE SCORCHER AT WORK 


Never give wy to this as it is bound ty lead to serious cecid:nte, 


‘heel by poising on the toe. Then, if the body be pro- 
erly turned before the heel is raised, the foot naturally 
ollows the rotation without the slightest effort, and once 

the turn is made, the non-striking foot which can, perhaps, 

| be best called the ‘“‘ unemployed” foot, which, up to 

, this point ought to be kept slightly behind the other, 

is brought up. and the toe turned slightly out. A littlo 

‘ practice, and the turn can soon be mastered. 

| Skaters should always remember that “ scorching ” 

| on rollers is in the worst form. Indeed, in an almost equal 

' degree ~* the scorcher ”’ on rollers is as great a nuisance as 

is the motor fiend, especially in traffic. And, as a general 

rule, the traffic on a roller skating rink is quite as heavy 
as it is onour highways and by-ways. In consequence, 

“ scorching ’’ on rollers should always be avoided. 

In a short article, space prevents the explanation of 
; how various figures are done. But to indulge in fancy 
| skating is merely a question of practice. Still, the 
' beginner who will bear in mind the hints here given should 
{ soon find himself, or herself, making headway. 

One last word to roller skaters. Never forget that all 
the members of the body should work in unison, in an 
unstilted, pliable, and easy manner, with no suspicion 
of stiffness. An air of lightness, too, should pervade 
| every motion, for the constraining motion destroys the 
| true grace of skating, and, in addition, lends to the skater 
| an air of a which is entirely out of place in 
' go graceful a pastime as roller skating. 

With regard to dress, the skater should remember that 
| roller skating is excellent exercise, and as it is carried 
| on indoors it is a mistake for cither men or women to be 

overburdened with wraps or overcoats. Broad-heeled 
boots should be worn in preference to shoes, as they give 
strength to the ankle. Under no circumstances should 
narrow, or high-heeled shoes be used. W. D. Nixon. 
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sometimes I sit down without the ghost of an idea as to 
what I am going to write about. 

My usual course is to write at top speed for eighteen 
or twenty hours a day until I get to the end of the third 
act. By this time, I confess I am pretty sick of the wholo 
thing, and I lay the play aside for a week or two before 
finishing it. A few months later I take it out again. By 
this time I have very nearly forgotten all about it, and I 
find myself able to read it in something of the critical 
spirit of an audience. 

I do all my play-writing at tremendous speed, smoking 


of the characters or stage directions. When I come to put 
by this absence of stage directions, for I can remember 


hard all the time, and never pausing to put in the names 
the play into rehearsal, I am never seriously inconvenienced 
exactly the movements of every character just as the 
scene passed before my mind's eye at the time of writing. 


Never had a Dead Failure. 


One of my difficulties is to find actors and actresses 
to fit my principal characters. I must say, however, 
that I have been very lucky in this respect ; in fact, 1 have 
made one or two remarkable “ discoveries.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, I fail to get just the 
right temperament to fit the character, and then I have 
to take the next Lest. This, of course, is never quite 
satisfactory, and I generally take the play off in cases 
where I fail to get what I want. 

The curious thing is that the plays I have taken most 
trouble with, the plays I have liked myself, have not 
; always been the most successful, and in spite of the fact 
‘that I have never had a dead failure, I become more and 
| more nervous at every fresh “ first night.” I do the stage 
‘managing myself, and if I hadn't that to keep me busy 
| I am quite sure I should not be able to stay in the theatre. 
| I try to make my plays run the whole gamut of the 
, human emotions, and Pink I can promise cven the most 
; cynical man that 
2 shall touch him 
somewhere— 
| whether I draw 
‘from him a smile, 
lor a shudder, or 
‘a tear. 
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How Amalgamation has Caused the 
Downfall of Thousands. 

Tne day of the small country bank is nearly over, 
During the last ten or fifteen years 8 wonderful change 
has taken place in the history of banking corporations, 
a change that has ruined thousands of struggling 
tradespeople. 

A few years ago nearly every good-sized town contained 
the head office of some k, and if you walked down the 
main street you would see the branches of three or four 
other concerns, the head office of which was probably in 
the same county. ; 

To-day those same buildings may be occupied by 
banking corporations, but above the doors are the names 
of great joint-stock bodies that have their centre in 
London. 

This is the result of a series of amalgamations that has 
been going on at such a rate that now the small banking 
concerns are nearly all swallowed up, and the giants that 
have devoured them are beginning to merge with each other. 

The reason for these amalgamations was very simple. 
The small concern with half-a-dozen branches and a few 
hundred thousands of capital found it difficult to compete 
- with their wealthier neighbours. Hence small concerns 
wvould first unite with each other. 

Rival Giants at Warfare. 

* Then, as London is the financial centre of Britain, and 
vincial banks were practically unable to do their 

Bediaead without having a London bank as an agent, each 

amalgamation would mean a change by which some 

London bank would lose a good agency. 

Retaliation followed. Two local concerns having 
joined and robbed a London. bank of some of its business, 
the London firm would either start branches or buy up 
the third local bank. 

The game of amalgamation once started, competition 
forced its continuance. Rival giants began outbiddin 
each other, and naturally the directors of provinci 
firms found it safer and wiser to see their own and their 
shareholders’ money protected by joining forces with a 
giant than to run the risk of being crushed out altogether 
in a contest that had ceased to be a battle of the pigmies. 

But these changes have had their effect upon the trade 
and the traders of the provinces. It was quite a usual 
thing a few years ago to hear this kind of conversation 
in a country town. 

“ Heard the news? London City and Counties Bank 
has bought up Wolfers Ltd. ?”* 

“Qh! I wonder how many failures that will cause ?” 

It was a startling fact that every change in the banking 
world was followed by a number of businesses being 
forced to close their doors or make a private arrangement 
with their creditors. 

Five Grocery Failures in One Month. 

In one case in a busy country town in the West of 
England, five firms of wholesale grocers failed in onc 
month, entirely on account of these changes. 

The reader asks why? The answer is to be found in the 
difference between the old idea of banking and the new. 
When the banker was the big man of the village or town 
and knew everyone personally, he did his business in a 
personal manner. 

Young Mr. Smith, hard-working and careful, was start- 
ing a business. He wanted money. The banker knew 
him, and would say : 

“You may overdraw £200. I shall want to see your 
books occasionally.” 

The business would grow on reasonably profitable lines. 
Mr. Smith, wanting more money, would interview the 
banker. He would be allowed to draw a few hundreds 
more, until his profits began to come in and the overdraft 
was no longer necessary. 

Suddenly, upon this system, came the amalgamation. 
The great joint-stock concerns would buy the goodwill 
of the country bank and take over all the accounts in 
credit (that is, where people had money in the bank), 
but the overdrawn accounts would be treated by them- 
selves, each on its own merit. 

AH Accounts Must be Paid. 

So it would be like this: Mr. Jones owes the bank 
£1,000, secured by the title deeds of his shop. Shop 
worth £1,400. ‘‘ We will take Mr. Jones’ account.” 

Mr. Fursdale owes £3,000. Security worth £2,000. 
‘© Mr. Fursdale will pay in the difference we will take 
his account.” Mr. ale gets a partner with money 
and saves himeelf. 

Mr, Rooker, overdraft £1,500. No security. “ We 
won’t take it over.” And the same verdict on a dozen others. 

The old bank’s business must be closed up. Conse- 
quently, the people whose accounts are not transferred 
are called upon to pay what they owe. 

Then come the failures ! 

The private bank is ing into history, and with it 
peal apy element of banking that helped hundreds of 

men on their feet. Side by side with the great 
London joint-stook barks are now to be found the branch 
shops, of heavily capitalised firms. Business follows 
banking, and how. the small trader is killed by the huge 
business with heavy capital, | 


LOOKED REPENTANT. 
A youna man was sitting in a barber's shop looking at 
& magazine when an old farmer, with little N , 
or appreciation of literary pore, stepped up behind his 
chair and looked over his shoulder. __ 
‘Who's them ?” he inquired, pointing to » group of 


portraits. . ‘ 

; Well-known authors and playwrights," was the 
reply. . 

THum hh!’ ejaculated the farmer contemptuously. 
“ Jist writin’ fellers, eh? Then he caught sight of an 
author with a long, solemn face, and his eyes sparkled. 
“That’s the one I like,’? he said, with decision, putting 
his finger on the writer's mournful countenance. 

“Oh, yes; nearly everyone likes him,” agreed the 
young man. “His humorous writings are—— 2 . 
; “Don’t know nothin’ ’bout his writin’, but I like his 
face.” 

“Why so?” . 

“Cause he’s the only feller that looks like he was 
sorry for what he’d done.” 


oe i pee 
Dozsow: “One thing I like about Lindsay is that he 
always stands up for his friends.”* 5 
Hobson : ‘‘ Good fellow to meet in a crowded tram-car.” 
—_»fo——__ 
* Pw going to have a party on my mamma's birthday,” 
said Tom, “‘ and I’ve invited twenty little boys to come!” 
“What a nico mamma you must have,” said the 
neighbour. oa . 
“Oh, she doesn’t know anything about it; it’s going 
to be my surprise to her!” 
—_——————> jo _—___— 
THE NEOPHYTE. 


When the silver light of Luna 
Wrapped the world in fairest dreams, 

And I talked with winsome Winnie 
As the soft effulgent beams 

Lent new glory to her tresses, 
Steeped ia gold of sunset skies, 

To her sweet bewild’ring dimples, 
And her witching bright bluz eyes. 


Then methought my chance of heaven 
I would freely give for this— 

To print upon those lips untasted 
Love's first sweet ecstatic kiss. 

And we whispered idle nothings 
Till the hour was grow'nz late, 

Nothing’s like unto the roses 
Blooming just outside Love’s gate. 


Then with sudden, startling boldness, 
Round her dainty waist I passed 

My arm, and from her mouth’s twin rosebuds 
I sipped Cupid’s wine at last! 

Twas for one brief, blissful moment 

That I held her close—then lo! 

She lisped, “ You kiss me fa- more nicely 
Than a lot of boys I know! ” 


STUART FURNISS. 
—_——_rte——_ 
Wirte: “ D’ye know you're growing quite handsome, 
Hubbie ? ” 
Hubbie: “ Yes; it’s a way I have when it gets anywhere 
near your birthday.” 
sie 


“Yes,” said the tall gentleman, looking down con- 
temptuously to his small companion, “I could almost 
put you in my ket.” 

“Tf you did,’ was the rejoinder, ‘you would have 
more brains in your pocket than you have ever had 
elsewhere.”* 

Se ed 
A GOOD CUSTOMER. 

Tue professor stepped into the barber’s chair, and 
assumed an attitude of deep meditation. 

“Hair cut, sir?” 

‘ Please!” The barber cut his hair. 

“ Like a shampoo ?”’ 

“Um—please!”’ He got the shampoo, 

“Shave you, sir?" 

“ Um—yes!” One shave. 

“Massage?” He nodded assent, and consequently 


was ng om ay 

The barber removed the towel, the professor arose, 
and mechanically took the proffered check, 

‘* What's this ?”* 

Your check, sir.’* 

“*My check ?” 

ss Certainly, sir. Hair cut, shampoo, shave, and 


massage. 
The professor rubbed his hand over face and head, 
“ Did I get all that 2” 
“& Yes, sir.”? 
“It’s queer, very queer—most extraordinarily queer ! 
A most wonderful example of philosophical phenomena ! ” 
‘What's queer, sir?” asked the barber, in dismay. 
The professor drew a small, oblong black box from 


lai poco’ 
“‘ Why, the working of the human mind, What I came 
in for was to get my razor ground.” - 
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Stories of the Great 
Financier whois Rousing 
the People of New York. 


Tue United States is the land of big trusts, but even 
the Americans are excited over what they are calling 
“‘Morgan’s Money Trust. It is impossible to give the 
exact. total of the capital now controlled by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. . 

To begin with, the banking firm of Morgan & Co. has 
deposits of many millions, which its directors can use in 
financial operations, 

The. assets of three insurance companies controlled by 
Mr. Morgan aggregate something like £200,000,000. 
Directly controlled banks have deposits and surplus 
accounts renee mie hundreds of ions. He controls 
innumerable rai and industrial companies, and of 
these he has just sold his interests in certain Chicago 
companies for £14,000,000. 
Power to Hurt the Nation. 

Then, in addition to all this, it is understood that Mr 
Rockefeller is a member of the Money Trust, and that 
t' him Mr. Morgan will be able to control the vast 
wealth in the coffers of the Standard Oil Company. 

The American newspapers are inclined to be worried 
about the enormous power that control of all this money 


gives to Mr. Morgan, but they have to admit that so far 
the ani has a good, steadying effect on the financial 
worl 


With its command over such an enormous amount of 
ready money—and these vast sums are actually in the 
ion of the Money Trust—Mr. Morgan is able to 

wield a financial power sufficient to make or break the 
national prosperity or the national credit, and even 
vitally to affect the national Government. 
New York business men complain that they are abso- 
lutely in the power of the Money Trust. For one thing, 
Mr. Morgan could cripple the issue of any Government 
stock by refusing to ta ae eo ee es 
frightful shortage of hard in New York by suddenly 
selling several million pounds’ worth of bonds and sending 
the money to some other. part of the country. On its 
beneficent side, the Trust could, and does, extend help 
in times of trouble by granting large loans to any reliable, 
solid firm which is in temporary difficulties caused by a 
panic or any other sudden emergency. 


“Morgan's Financial Hospital.” 
We in this country are inclined to think that every 
American millionaire started life on a ranch or behind a 
counter or crossed the Atlantic in the steerage. This is 
certainly not the case with Pierpont Morgan, for, unlike 
these other financial magnates, he has never known from 
actual experience the meaning of poverty. 
He inherited about a couple of millions sterling from his 
father, and he had no other spur to goad him on than tho 
example of his father and grandfather. 
Now he is the best-known financier on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and his business abilities have exacted the 
admiration of men like Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, J. J. Hill, 
and, by no means the least important, the late King 
Leopold of Belgium. 
His headquarters in America are at the Drexel Building 
in New York, and this has been described as ‘‘ Morgan's 
Financial Hospital.’* 
“You go round there after a panic,” somebody said, 
“and you'll find the 1.0.U.’s of pretty nearly every 
financial house on Wall Street.” 
Time and again this master of millions has smoothed 
over panics and propped up tottering banks, until now 
it has become quite the thing for distracted brokers 
to turn for help to the Drexel Building. 
The Kind of Men He Wants. 

“ Keenness in judging men” has been given as one of 
the secrets of his success, and his methods of business are 
illustrated by a story that was told of him recently. 

He was starting a new branch and found it rather 
difficult to get just the right sort of man as manager. At 
last he decided that the man for the post was, mh 


Brown, who was the assistant to another manager. 
Morgan sent for this manager. 

“Tm starting a new department,” he said, “ and I shall 
want Brown to manage it. You had better make the 
necessary ments to appoint his successor.” 

The manager protested, ‘ But, Mr. Morgan, I can’t 
spare Brown !” 

Mr. eyed him keenly. “If you could re 
Brown,” he said calmly, “I wouldn’t want him, Mon 
who can be spared are of no use to me.”* 


_“‘Granppa, what makes a man always give a lady @ 
diamond engagement-ring ? ” 


“ The lady.” 
————~jo—____ 

a Do be rhage Johnny ; don’t you know that there's a 
visitor in next room?” said Frances to her little 
brother. 

7 ee foe Arent ? ae haven’t been in.” 
a rances, (‘I hear mamma . 
dear’ to papa.” : i 
cries. 
et prize. 
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The Criminal. 


HOW THE STORY OPENED. 

Joun Hart vey is in love with Mildred Gilliat, the only 
daughter of the wealthy Sir Alfred Gilliat. The rich man has 
not objected to Hartley’s friendship for his pretty daughter, 
but when Hartley asks for her hand in marriage he sternly 
refuses. 

The reason is easy to see. Sir Alfred is of humble 
origin, and acquired a fortune in the goldfields of North 
America, then, returning to Britain, by clever financial 
operations, he largely increased his wealth and obtained a 
title. It was a great disappointment when his wife gave 
birth to a daughter and not toa heir ; his wife never survived 
the ordeal, and Sir Alfred resolved that his daughter should 
marry someone with a title. 

He terms Hartley a fortune-hunter, and says to him : “ You 
can see Mildred at the dance to-night, after which I forbid 
you to speak to her.” 

But Hartley truly loves the girl. ‘I will not give her up,” 
he asserts. ‘ One of your reasons against me is that I visit 
Mrs. Gervaise, who knows the story of your past life. Well, I 
shall try to learn your secret and force you to allow me to 
marry Mildred.” 

He leaves the house, and later Mildred departs for the 
dance. Sir Alfred is left alone and in his study, situated in a 
wing isolated from the rest of the mansion. He unlocks a 
drawer and takes out a bundle of papers— memories of the a 

There is one document sealed and splashed with blood. 
His mind is turning on this when a knock resounds. Two 
visitors enter the study. Something about them is vaguely 
familiar to Sir Alfred, and when they place themselves one on 
each side of him, fear attacks him. 

‘“* What is your busjness at this hour ? ’’ he falters. 
names ?” 

‘My name is Pierre Lawrence.” 

‘“* And mine Jem McNaughton.” 

Sir Alfred turns deathly white. He thinks of the agree- 
ment which these two and himself had signed and sealed in 
blood, in a lonely hut, when he was left to guard the treasure 
they had won, and the other two had journeyed over the 
terrible snowfields to obtain assistance. Whilst these two 
were battling with the elements, fighting death at every mile, 
a friendly Indian had guided him and the fortune to safety. 

He trembles. ‘‘ We swore we'd get back to you, find you,” 
says Lawrence. ‘“ We've been a Jong time coming, Alf, but 
you can’t blame us for that. We're all three of us here now, 
we three who swore to stick together through everything, to 
fight for each other, to share everything.’ 

The financier attempts to draw his revolver. It is 
knocked from his hand. He then offers to give them twenty 
thousand pounds between them, but it is refused. Nothing 
but his life will pay for his treichery. 

They take the agreement that had been signed in the Wild 
West and camer him to make out acheque for ten thousand 
pounds for Mrs. Gervaise. The financier starts. ‘‘ You 
thought we didn’t know ?”’ questions McNaughton ; * thought 
we'd forgotten little Lil, the kid of 'Frisco, who kept us 
strei-h+ -nd who nursed you when you were dying of fever.” 

Munaughton slips the cheque into his pocket. A 

ag 1s thrust into Sir Alfred’s mouth, and he is tightly 
Foca. The revolver is picked up, and the men toss to 
decide which shall fire it. 

“ Switch out the lights there, and put a screen before the 
fire,’ Pierre commands. 

Minutes drag by; they are hours of torture to the con- 
demned man. ee Quick—for Pity’s sake, shoot,” he croaks. 

s 

There is a sound as of someone tapping against the window. 
A woman nervously enters the hall. ‘Sir Alfred,” she 
softly cries. Receiving no reply she enters the room. 

Then she stops, and her hands go up to her mouth—too late 
to silence the cry of horror which escapes. For she sees John 
Hartley kneeling on the floor beside the lifeless body of Sir 
Alfred Gilliat. 

Before either can speak there comes from the night out- 
side the sound of a motor-car rapidly approaching. 

Mildred Gilliat has returned from the dance. 

Hartley’s one idea is to keep the news from reaching her 
until the morning. He locks the door and requests Lil 
Gervaise to keep silent. The plan succeeds, for Mildred, 
being unable to enter the room, thinks her father has retired. 
She dismisses James, the chauffeur, and goes to bed. 

Hartley calls to James from the window, as he is returning 
down the drive, and tells him to fetch Dr. Lovell, as a serious 
accident has happened to his master. 

He then turns his attention to Lily Gervaise. Learning 
from her that no one bar himself knows anything of her move- 
ments, he sends her home so that she cannot be implicated in 
the crime in any way. 

Dr. Lovell arrives shortly after, but he soon sces that Sir 
Alfred is beyond his aid. He listens while Hartley recounts 
how he returned alone to have a second talk with the baronet 
which resulted in his discovery of the crime, and then suggests 
that they send for the police. 

James fetches the local inspector in the motor-car, and he, 
after a careful study of the room, asks Hartley to go with him 
to the station to make a formal statement. 

Dr. Lovell decides to stay behind and break the news to 
Mildred, but he accompanies the other two men to the front 
of the house. 

Suddenly the inspector grips his arm. The day is fast 
approaching, and in the distance a woman can be seen hurry- 
ing tow: them. Not until she is within half-a-dozen 
yards of where they stand does she halt, and then she looks 
up, with frightened eyes. 

Hartley rushes forward—the woman is Lily Gervaise. 

(You can now read on.) 
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CHAPTER SIX. 
A Promised Revenge! 


MILDRED GILLIAT was seated at the window of her own 
room in the great empty house. She was staring listlessly 
across at the beautiful park where some shaggy Highland 
cattle browsed greedily. For all traces of the enow had 
disappeared. The wind had ceased to blow and the storms 
to ae ; the afternoon was warm, almost mild, like spring. 

Indeed, the promise of spring was already in the air; the 
birds fluttered to and fro in the trees, WLepig Meares the 
earth released from the thraldom of King Frost emitted 
a faint, swect perfume. 

The promise of spring—the promise of life with its joys 
and sorrows, its hopes and fears, and, for those who have 
eyes to see and cars to hear, incstimable beauty. 

And Mildred Gilliat, with the whole of life before her, sat 


alone ge a dead. 
Many days had passed since the night of the dreacful 
tragedy which had eet half Rritain talking, brought the 


little village of Granady unexpected and rhaps undesired 
fame, and a flood of overwhelming sympathy to Sir Alfred's 
ns child. ; 

ut to some people under certain circumstances sympathy 
is the cruellest gift that can be offered ; and it was so with 
Mildred Gilliat. For when she awoke late that dreadful 
morning fresh from dreams of love and happiness, to find 
herself robbed of her only protector, companion, and friend, 
she found a world of strangers. There was no single person 
to whom she could turn in her distress. 

Servants—some old and faithful ones—friends, many 
kindly, generous people who had given and accepted hospi- 
tality, who had ridden and danced and played with her, but 
who had never advanced even so far as the threshold of the 

tes of her soul, who had never so much as knocked at the 

coors of her heart. 

There was her lover. It was not necessary to remind herself 
of his existence or of his love. Rather was she anxious, 
for the time being, to forget both. For love meant happiness 
so intense as to partake of selfishness. She did not know 
that love and death often clasp hands together in their 
journey through life, sometimes one leading the other. 

Mildred Gilliat as sho sat at the window nursing her grief, 
almost wishing she could see Death with his great grey horse 
gellopin up the drive to demand her presence in his kingdom, 

id not hear the door of her room open and her maid enter. 

Barbara Adams was a tall, dark woman with grcy hair, 
long narrow eyes, and grey, colourless skin, her features 
stern ; very thin, she held herself erect. All her moverients 
were silent, swift. 

She was not popular with the servants at the hall, she was 
not even popular with her owa mistress, but she had proved 
herself a faithful and devoted servant, and Sir Alfred had 
trusted her implicitly during his lifetime. 

A great calamity, whether it overtakes a houschold, a 
city, or a nation, always has the effect cf producing or 
Bringing forward a man or woman of strength and character ; 
often they spring unexpectedly from among the humblest 
or most despised. 

Barbara Adams had heard the call for a leader at Granady 
Hall and she had answered to it. Before anyone was aware 
of the fact she had taken up the reins of the household, 
and was in command ere those who obeycd realised what 
had occurred. 


She crossed to Mildred’s side and laid a Jong, thin, white 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘ You arc wanted in the drawing- 
room, Miss Mildrod, my dear.” 

Mildred took a decp breath and slowly shook her head. 
“I can’t seo anyone, Barbara; I can't see anyone at all, 
I can’t do it,” she cried. 

The maid waited a few moments as if to give her mistress 
time to recover her composure. ‘It’s Mr. John Hartley.” 

She felt a little convulsive shudder run through the girl’s 
body then. ‘‘Tcll him he must try to understand—but 
not to-day ; to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“‘ He’s going away.” Barbara Adams possessed a pleasant, 
kindly voice, though, like her face, it was cmctionless, 
passionless. But when she spoke ono was forced to listen, 
and, as others besides the household servants were beginning 
to discover, forced to obey. 

Mildred leapt to her feet, and, turning, put her hand on the 
elder woman’s shoulder, gripping her tightly, staring with 
startled eyes robbed of their tears by fear. ‘‘Going away ! 
What do you mean? He hasn’t—he haen’t been—hclp me, 
say it for me—he hasn’t been arrested ?” 

e woman shwok her head. ‘‘ No—not yet,” she replied 
in the same quiets steady voice, ‘‘ but he’s etill suspected, 
he’s still in danger. And you, who love him, aro doing 
nothing to help. Indeed, by refusing to see him, by sitting 
alone here day after day seeing no one, keeping silent, you 
are helping to throw suspicion on him.” 

Mildred moved away and covered her face with her hand. 
She shivered from head to foot, but the maid watched her 
with cold, critical eyes waiting for her to speak. 

‘*T never dreamed for an instant that they really believed 
he had anything to do with it,” she whi at last. ‘‘ The 
idea is too terrible, too preposterous that Jack—the man 
I love—” She dropped her hands from her face, and, 
drawing herself upright, looked at her maid fearlessly, her 
eyes blazing with indignation. ‘‘How dare they hint at 
such a thing? If it’s true, Barbara—ob, I'll make them 
pay 1 rlj——” 

Almost hidden by her long, narrow lashes the elder 
woman’s eyes ccintillated. ‘‘ What will you do, Miss 
Mildred ? 3 ‘ 

Ne. 


the b 
oup’ 


“Tl fight for him and with him!” she cricd with a laugh 
that washalfasob. ‘ He can prove his innocence if they dare 
arrest him, I know he can. He loved my father, and because 
he loved him he was brave and loyal to that—that other 
woman, Mrs. Gervaise. He tried to shicld her. He shall 
not do so any aie If he won't speak—she shall! ” 

ly 


The maid elowly bowed her head. “ You will see him 
then?” 
“Yes. Bring him to me here.” 


She waited until Barbara had Icft the room, then pickin 
up a mirror from the table she dried her eyes and smooth 
her hair. The inertia from which she had suffered had all 
gone now ; she commenced to walk up and down, her brain 
working quickly, the blood pulsing through her veins. For 
over a week she had been as one dead, knowing nothing, 
caring nothing, feeling nothing ; hoping, sometimes praying, 
that when she fell aslcep she would not wake again. 

And suddenly life became very real and very dear—because 
the life of another was threatcned. Her lover's life; she 
realieed now that she ha:l been seltish in trying to kill that 
love because of the other, the paternal love, she had lost. 

She called to mind now all the little things ho had done 
for her during the past dicadful days, trivial things some 
of them of which only a woman would have thought, o 
mother or a sister. 

As far as it was possible for a human being to do so, he 
had taken the burden upon his own shoulders. Sho knew, 
even while she locked herself behind the walls of Granady 
Hall, that the gossips had said strange, cruel things about her 
father and the past life he had Iced in a distant country, of 
his connection with this strange woman, Lily Gorvaise, who, 
but for the evidence of John Hartley and another man, 
might have now been awaiting her trial for causing Sir 
Alfred's death. 

It seemed an interminable time before Barbara opened 
the door and admitted him. She went straight to his arma, 
putting her own about him, holding him very tightly, heedless 
of the maid who waited, watching, ber face sphinx-like in its 
lack of expression. 

“If you want me, Miss Mildred, I shall be waiting in your 
bedroom.” Then she closcd the door noiscles:ly and the 
lovers were alone. 

At first not a word was spol:en. 
very tightly. It was the first time they had really met, the 
first time they had dared look iato one another's cyes, 
touch one another’s lips, since the tragedy had occurred. 

“I'm glad you came, dear, though at first I wanted to send 
you away,” Mildred whispered, wi:en he had led her to the 
armchair and was kneeling by her side, his hands holding 
hers. “I have been very ecliizsh, you must forgive me. 
But I’ve been so loncly, and somehow it secmed that I ought 
to be lonely.” 

She gavé a little pathetic laugh. 

“It's all that’s left me. It’s his heritage, I feel I want to 
cherish it, cling to it for his sake. 1 wonder if you under- 
stand ?” 

John Hartley kept his eyes on her face, a great love shining 
in their depths. 

“I understand everything, dear. I've known just how 
you felt during the past week. But I had to fight to knock 
down those gates behind which you ve barred yourself. I want 
to share your loneliness ; just we two together, it'll be easier 
to bear then.” 

She leaned towards him, disengaged hicr hands, and held 
his face between them, looking at him closcly, trying to read 
his soul. 

“* Just we two together ? Oh, how you've helped me! ... 
Jack, there isn’t anyone else in the world but you, and I’ve 
been trying to shut you out. Don't think me mad. The 
knowledge that I was alone in the world terrilicd mo; I felt 
so little, eo very, very little. I didnt want to go on living, 
for life had no further use for me.” 

“That's all right!” Hartley said checrily. ‘ Life docs 
want you, it told me so! And I want you——” 

She drew back from him quickly, fear in her eyes again. 

“Qh, not in that way!” he continucd ; * not as a lover, 
rather as a friend or brother ; to share your burden, to protect 
you. You must give me the right to do so, or the promise 
that one day I thal have the right, that’s all. Still, we 
won't talk of that now.” 

Taking her hands, he kissed first one then the other, rose 
to his feet, and, standing with his back to the windows, folded 
his arms and looked at her. 

“If it hadn’t been for Barbara I might have sent you away 
without seeing you,” Mildred confesscd, after a little silence. 
“She told me that—— Oh, it’s all so horrible, I can't 
say it!” 

Hartley smiled, though the light Icft his eyes again and 
thay’ rev hard and cold. ‘“ Don't even think about that 
stupid gossip. I got in bad odour with the local pplicc ; 
first of all because I upset their theory about——” 

““Mre. Gervaise?”’ Mildred nodded. ‘ Yes, I know. 
Jack, you used to be quite a friend of hers, weren't you ?” 

“Yes, we were very good friends.” 

“Do you remember once I met you with her? I don’t 
know why, but I felt a little jealous. It scemed so strango 
that father never spoke about her, since he knew her—had 
business relations with her, I mean.” 

Hartley was silent for a while. ‘I am going up to town 
by the express to-night in order to sce my solicitors and leave 
everything in their hands. Of course. the idea that I have 
any knowledge of who killed your father is too absurd, but 
for your sake I want to safeguard myself.” 

She roso and stood by his side. ‘For both our sakes, 
Jack, try and find the man or men who robbed me. I was 
a child a few weeks ago, I'm a woman to-day," she continued 


They held ono another 
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pd ith a passion he never dreamed she possessed. “At first 
the blow stunned me’; I’m awake again now thanks to you— 
awake and anxious to live.” 

“That's right!” He took her in his arms again. “ Pil 
try to make ig life a good and happy one.” 

_ Very gently but firmly she pushed him away. 
" to live to be revenged.” 

Tho oxpression on John Hartley's face changed, the glow 
of passionate love died in his eyes. Slowly he turned away 
ant looked out of the. windows across the terrace and the 
gardens and the undulating park. 


Then, 0) 
was carri 


““ want 


Friend or Lover ? 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


Mrs. GaRvAIsE lived in a small ivy-covered cottage which 


i, 


@ssx uxpme 
Jan. 20, 1910. 


unknown depths from an unknown height, “you knew 


my father ? 

“Lily Gowratie kept her position the fireplace ; she moved 
a le until her was in profile, her eyes quite hidden. 
“Oh, yes, he was my landlord; he was always very kind 


to me, very erate.” 
_ “He was more than that.” Mildred. spoke breathlessly 
ina age. po ‘ . ; : ; 

“My dear Miss Gillist, what do you mean?” Mrs. 
Gervaise laughed and blew @ long cloud of smoke between 
her lips. 

“T mean 


irless lips. 


that he shared some secret with you, some secret 


Evening approached ; the sun had alread sunk into the | stood in its own little garden, an apple orchard on one side 4 f : 
west, pe ght sky was 8 ar pink with Tittle bars of purple | end a small forest of Gow trees on the other; it was just connected with his past life. I don’t want to know it; I 
“here and there ; the birds were silent now, not » breeze stirred | outside the village Granady, within a hundred yards loved my father, our life ther was very beautiful, and 
the branches .of the trees. Everywhere a great hush and a | of the Hall gates, and was part and parcel of the estate. It his was a beautiful nature. | know that he never did any 
t ‘brooded. a tag low thatched roof, and around its windows | human being a wrong in his life. 2 . 

Everywhere. but in his own heart. “Revenge!” He | in summer reser an and red roses climbed. Mrs. Gervaise bent lower over the fire. ‘* Then why——? 

spoke word aloud and heard Mildred’s voice answer him. ilight was fading as Mildred Gilliat walked briskly down Oh, can’t you guess ?” Mildred burst out. “ You 
the lane, pushed open the garden gates, ‘and knocked at the | must know that I can’t rest, that I can’t live again until 


If he had not known it he would hardly have —— it as 
“her voice; not only passionate, it seemed for the moment 
to be cruel, vindictive. 

“Yes, revenge!” 

Again there was a silence; it became 0) pressive, almost 


old-fashioned door. 
cheeks were flushed, and 
was trembling nervous: 
mission, she had come 


Her heart was beating 
her hand as it reac! p 

Impulse had sent her on this 
ne without even telling her maid. 


I’ve discovered who killed my father. I’m going to find 
out—you understand, I'm going to find out! And this is 
the first step I’ve taken, to come to you, because I wondered 
if this secret you shared together could have any possible 
connection with his death.’ 


uickly, her pale 
shed e knocker 


terrifying. ‘Oh, can’t you understand!” she continued | She was a little frightened now, but still determined. . i 

fiercely, “ what it is to lived the whole of one’s life | The curtains on the windows were all drawn, but a faint She was blundering dreadfully she knew. She was 
with one person, the author of one’s being, father and mother, | light shone through the blinds of one on the right of the front approaching this woman in the wrong way, she was putting 
brother and sister rolled into one.. To have relied on him | door. An old woman bent with age answ: | her summons, | herself in her power. : : . « ; 
“for everything, to have given him everything, and to have | her hair was quite white and ehe wore gold-rimmed glasses. Mrs. Gervaise took a long time in re lying. ‘‘ That's a 
received from him—ev ing. And then suddenly one night, | She curiously at Mildred. set curious question, but I'm very eratetal you came straight 
‘just when life was most beautiful and the world seemed most “Yes, Mrs. Gervaise is at home,” she said in a hoarse | to me.” She laughed. ‘‘ For if you suspect me it was a 
desirable, to be robbed secretly and treacherously of that | asthmatical voice. “* Does she expect you?” foolish thing todo. Do you know, that’s just what I’ve been 


love. Not even to have been by his side when he died, not 
to have closed his dear eyes. . - .” oh ay 
She clenched her little fists, her body trembled with its 
intense love and hate. . : 
. “The very moment ey were torturing him, killing him, I 
= was laughing, dancing in the arms of some strange man, some 
fool who flattered me use I was young and pretty. 


The old woman mut 
catch, then open 


Lily Gervaise rose to her feet with 


scarcely weloome, 


Mildred hesitated a moment, then replied in the affirmative. 
tered something which she did not 
ed the sitting-room door, i 
without waiting to be announced entered. 

an exclamation of 
surprise, and Mildred knew at once that her presence was 


wondering myself. I can’t tell aoe what the secret is, it’s 
nothing to be ashamed of, and I don’t yet seo how it could 
have any connection with his death. But still—I’ve been 


3 she was relieved ; a little surprised, too, 
at the frank way Mrs. Gervaise met her. She raised her 
eyes and moved her chair a little until she could see the 


and Mildred 


} And then when I came homo and knocked at his door he was |“ Forgive my intruding on you like this, but I want to see woman’s face. She was beautiful ; still young, if not in years, 

there aA I didn’t know.” you ir on She “stopped suddenly as she i in thought and desire and in looks. She fell to wonderin 

© For an instant she broke down, and Hartley came to her | they were not alone. Two men who had been sitting on who her husband was and what had happened to him, an 
side, but ehe would not let him touch her. the oak settle by the side of the fireplace rose to their feet, if she had ever loved. Perhaps Mrs. aise read her 


they were staring at her curiously. 


You will help me, you must help me find my father's 
She felt suddenly embarrassed. 


murderer. There will be no rest, no peace for us until you 
o . . « and no love.” 
“No love?’? There was a quecr note of resentment in 
his voice. 
“No love,” she re 


Mrs. Gervaise was quick to recover 
signalled to her servant to leave 
ated firmly, “for I feel a growing | sit down, and offered her tea. 
“tide of hatred swamping all tenderer emotions.” She flung 
‘open her arms to him. “ Oh, my dear, how can I give you 

love or any of the ening had been yearning to give you 


‘ did so, obviously demandi 
3 
one?” 


“Miss Mildred Gilliat— 


until justice has been man stepped forward, “ Mr. Pierro Lawrence.” 
John Hartley turned away and commenced to walk up and Mild: bowed Cy? The name of the latter was 
down the room, his hands locked behind his back ; he stooped | familiar; she looked ot him 
slightly as he walked, his head bent forward, his eyes on the | —it was ho who had voomyert 
ground. And Mildred watched him. and it was his evidence whic 


“Don’t you understand, won't you help me?” she 


whispered at last. 
He gave a short, hard laugh. “‘ Revenge ; it’s an ugly word 


for a woman. It's an ugly business, too.’ 

“It’s my duty!” she flashed. ‘Oh, perhaps I’ve got 
wild blood in my veins, perhaps I’m not as other women ! My 
father lived in the great waste places of the earth a wild and 
fearless life, and perhaps I've inherited these feelings from 
him. You see, I'm awake now, & woman. For the first time 
in my life I know the meaning of love and I know the meaning 
‘of hate.” 

He stopped in his nervous walk and looked at her, catching 
‘eagerly at the first word she had spoken. * You know the 
‘meaning of love? You love mc? 2 

Mildred looked at him a little critically it seemed ; she 
Jooked at him trying to see beneath the screen of flesh which 
divided them, which always divides the man and maid. 
* Yes, I think I love you, dear—I know I want to. I know 
you are all that’s left me in this great empty world. That's 
why I've shown fee my heart, why I’ve asked you to help me. 
‘And when I’ve found the man or men who did this coward’s 


in the village. 


and obviously an Englishman. 
rugged, powerful features ; she 


a curiously sympathetic note. 


Presently, 
some special mission, 


hand to say good-bye, 
other had done, and he 


you won’t think it impertinent of a stra 
deepest and sincerest sympathy. 
knowing your father man 


work I shall not only have secured revenge, but no one will | I hope that in the future I may havo the ploasure of knowing 
ever dare suspect =~ of shielding the murderer.” you better? For the sake of old times I would like to be of 
He caught his breath sharply. ‘‘ Do you suspect mo 2” | Service to you. We can never read the future—it is the 


“J am so sorry,” she 
stammered, “I thought you were alone.” 

her self-control. She 
the room, begged Mi 
One of the men handed her 
a cup and a plate of cakes, glancing at Mrs. Gervaise as he 

an introduction. 
. McNaughton”; the other 


closely ; then she remembored 
come forward at the inquest, 
had enabled Mrs. Gervaise 
to prove that at the time Sir Alfred Gilliat was murdered 
ho was talking to her outside the gates of her cottage, and 
that a little later she had accompanied him as far as his hotel 


The other man she had never seen before. He was younger, 

She liked his face with its 
liked the square determined 
jaws, the frank, fearless eyes, and, as he spoke, his strong voice 


The two men were quite at their ease, 
was a little over-anxious to make conversation. 
as if realising that Mildred Gilliat had come on 
both men rose and took their departure. 
She noticed that they exchanged meaning glances with 
Mrs. Gervaise, and McNaughton, when he took Mildred’s 
held it just a trifle longer than the 
fixed his frank, blue eyes on hers. 
“Tam very lad to have met you, Miss Gilliat, and I hope 


I h 
, Many years a 


thoughts. 

“Ys there anything else you want to ask me?” Mrs. 
Gervaise threw the end of her cigarette away and lit anothor. 

“Mr. Hartley is a friend of pe pracy known him 
axils a long time, and, oh, you w all that happened on 
that terrible night, all that happened afterwards, the inquest— 
and everything. I can’t go over it again. I can’t even think 
of it, I’m not strong enough. Mr. Hartley was so brave, took 
berg 3 upon his own shoulders. I believe if he thought 
he could have helped me or brought my father back to life, 
he would have taken the crime upon his own shoulders.” 

Mrs. Gervaise said a’ 

“He discovered the murder; he was slone in the room 
with—with my father. I suppose it’s only nataral in trying 
to find a clue, in trying to trace the murderer, the police 
should suspect him. Anyway, there’s some danger——”’ 

“Yes, goon?” ; 

“ He is suspected.” Tears were threatening Mildred’s eyes. 
She rose impulsively to her feet, stood on the other side of the 
fireplace facing Mrs. Gervaise. ‘‘ The idea is outrageous I 
know, he of all men. I don’t know how people can be so 
blind. And his life is in danger, and he might not have 
been placed in this position if it had not been for his loyalty 
to a father, and—and to you, Mrs. Gervaise.” 

“To me?’ She raised her head proudly and looked at 
Mildred. 

“ But for his evidence at the inquest the police might have 
arrested you.” 

It was a long time before Lily Gervaise spoke. “‘ He only 
said what was true. He could lave done nothing less, could 
he?” She came a little closer to the girl. “ An old friend 
you said? An old friond—that’s all ? 

Mildred did not reply. 

Mrs. Gervaise touched her. ‘' Miss Gilliat, you need have 
no fear for Mr. Hartley. I am as anxious to clear his name 
from any suspicion of having any connection with this horrible 
murder as you are, perhaps more anxious. Perhaps you 
ought to know—shall I tell you a secret ?” 


Mildred to 


but Mrs. Gervaise 


er to offer you his 
the pleasuro of 
; therefore, may 


“ How can yes ask?” 7 . unexpected that often happens in this world, so, if I can If you wish,” Mildred whispered, ‘‘ if it would help me.” 

“ But you do suspect someone ?” he insisted. When she j serve you, pe command me.” “It may set your mind at rest, it may help you both. 
made no reply, he repeated the question. _ ‘As he left the room Mildred thought she heard the other For I am as anxious as you to find the man who killed Sir 
. “I don’t t, but I fear Mrs. Gervaise. I fecl that she | man who was standing outside give a curious little laugh, | Alfred. , moreover, I think I have a clue, but I must be 
knows more than she'll say. I fear her, and I hate her | not quite pleasant. She would have liked to make some | sure first, quite sure.” 
because I’m sure she has locked up in her heart a sccret of | suitable reply to Jem McNaughton, she would have liked ** Go on,” Mildred said, wa her breathlessly. 
my father’s which he never told me. to question , but he gave her no opportunity. * T know how you must have suffered lately, the lonelinoss. 

Barbara Adams entered the room, but they were unawaro She made up her mind that she would see him again; the agony, but I, too, have suffered—oh, perhaps as badly 
of her presence until she spoke. ‘Shall I order tea to be | he had known her father in the past, he must have been his | 98 you, only the reasons differ. But tell me again, you say 


sent up?” . 
Hartley glanced at the clock. ‘I must run away at once, 
I've only just time to catch my train.” He held out his hand 


friend ; that was enough. 
Mrs. 
the light, her face in the shadows. 


Gervaise was standing by the fireplace, her back to 


he’s _ your friend, that’s all?” 
Mi ‘3 heart was about to reply, but something, she 
knew not what, stopped her. For an instant it seemed to 


and pulled Mildred towards him. “ Will you be horrified if I smoke a cigarette, Miss Gilliat ? | stop beating. She stood quite still, soarcely daring to breatho. 
__ “ My life is at your service,” he whispered. ‘‘ If you wish | It’s one of the vices I learnt out West, and I can’t give it “Yes,” the replied, ing catomathally, spenking as 
it. I'll spend it in trying to find your father’s murderer. But—” | up.” As she spoke she put a cigarette between her li if prompted by a second self. ‘“ Yes, my friend, that’s all. 
She raised her eyes to his. : , . lit it, and commenced to puff little clouds of smoke. «Be Why do you ask ?” 
“ You'll let the world know that one day I'm going to have for the nerves,” she smiled. Lily Gervaise dropped the burning cigarette into the grato, 
the right to protect you, that’s all.” . Mildred nodded. “I didn’t mean to force my way in | she held out her “T am glad to hear you say that— 
She bowed her head. “ Yes, I'll give you that right one | here; I hope you don’t think me very rude?” because he is my lover ; we love one another. And I feared — 


day.” She smiled. “ Already I've given you the right to 


ni “ Not at all ; I’m delighted to see you 
serve me. 


but she drew back, and, 


He would have kissed her li enough an hour ; now, when she met Lily Gervaise for 
pressing his own lips to her h he left the room. As he | the first time, she felt afraid of her and of the secret that 
descended the staircase the maid met him in the hall. might be looked in her heart. For she was not like the other 


“T told dames to bring the motor round, Mr. Hartley. 
You've only just ten minutes in which 

‘She helped him into his coat; at 
Thanks very much, Mrs. Adams. 
of Miss Gilliat ?” 


women she knew ; it was borne u 
the quaint little room in the old- 
Gervaise must be a very lonely woman. 


to catch your train.” 
the door he hesitated. 


You—you'll take care 

The maid looked at him with a curious smile. ‘“ Yes, sir, 
she needs all our care just now.” 

‘Hartley was about to open the front door when her voico 
stopped him. “ Mrs. Gervaiso called the other day, sir, to 
see her. I didn’t tell her; but on my own responsibility I 
told the lady Miss Gilliat would not sce anyone. I thought 
{t?was wiser they shouldn’t meet—yvet.” 

Hartley glanced at the maid. Her face was inscrutable. 
“ You were quite right,” he said. 


carry on business 
winter's morning, 


steads. 
“Mrs. Gervaise,” she said suddenly, 


What a comfortable feeling a healthy banKk-accov 


Mildred found it difficult to proceed. She had been brave 


her then, as she sat in 
ashioned cottage, that Lily 


accepted by Granady society ; indeed, she had never made any 
attempt to enter it, apparently preferring her own company 
and her own thoughts to those of the village. 

One of her father’s tenants. Perhaps that was all she 
had ever been, and yet Mildred knew that tenants did not 
with their landlords at five o’clock on a 
nor did thoy share secrets other than those 
of payment of rent or application for repairs of their home- 


boldly and blindly like a timid swimmer diving into 


oh, I feared lest he——” Suddenly she buried her face in 
— “Don’t ask me any more yot, not yet; give me 
ime. 

But Mildred Gilliat had s u her, seizing her 
thicents: Hise foroedl tise hase treme 0-5 a aaa 

“That's a lie,” she cried, “a lie! He doesn’t love you! 
He never told so! He belongs to me—do you hear? 
He loves me. He’s all I have left in the world—he’s going 
to marry me!” : 

Mildred Gilliat threw her off brutally and fell back into the 
chair, and lay back huddled there. And the elder woman 
bent over her with clenched fists, laughing. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
eee ef ieee 


She had not been 


“ Dip your uncle remember you in his will ? 
“Yea ; he directed his executors to collect all the loans 


egg Sey he had made me.” 


cere 


_ 


chat a healthy bank-account a Couplete prize makes! 


ccugh! 2 
Famous Foectball Folk on a 
Football Question. 


[Considerable doubt exists in the minds of many football 
8 as to the genuineness of the annual ties in connec- 
tion with the. PF. A. Cup. It ts freely alleged that games are 
deliberately left drawn in order to seoure an extra oot 
and it is even hinted that players have been bribed and 
matches “‘ sold” on occasions. Below we give some opinions 
cn the subject from men who admittedly know what they 
ere talking about.} 


Mr. P. R. HARROWER, 
~ the well-known referee. 

I Have refereed in hundreds of lish Cup ties, includ- 
ing the 1905 Aston Villa v. Newcas United final, and 
I can unhesitatingly say that ed were all straight. 
Had they not been, the Football Association would 
have been made aware of the fact very quickly. . 

Many of the ties I took part in, especially those in 
which big clubs were competing, were a pleasure 
to me, for the players always understood that football 
and football only was pene: ee 

So long as managers of League clubs contimue to govern 
the Council of the Football Association, however, the 
— of appointing referees will be bad and liable to 
abuse, At least, that is my opinion. 


K. R. G. HUNT, 
Wolverhampton Wanderers’ Great half-back~ 

Personally, I am convinced that Cup ties are every bit 
as straight as ‘Varsity matches. Professionals, so far as 
my experience is concerned, are as keen for the honour of 
their club as if they played merely for the love of the 
game, and the question of money did not enter into it 
at all. 

Besides, nearly all players are optimists,"and whatever 
the odds against them, they have a lurking idea that their 
team may reach the Palace, and not one of them would 
sell his chance of a Cup final medal for all the gold in the 
world. 

When we beat Newcastle two ) yee ago some people 
suggested to me that the United had sold the match. 
It was ridiculous on the face of it, for during the second 
half they made desperate efforts to draw level. No 
players who had sold the match would have played as 
they did. ‘ 


Mr. F. J. WALL, 
Scerdary of the Football Association. 

The mere suggestion that Cup ties are not “straight ” 
is offensive to me. 

I have been keenly interested in football upwards of 
thirty and it jars upon me to see the way in which, 
by insinuation and innuendo, attempts are now made 
to drag the sport into the mire, 

Cup ties are ‘‘ straight.” 


AN A.F.A. OFFICIAL. 
4 well-known official of the Amateur Football Association, 
who, for obvious reasons, prefers to remain anonymous. 


I have no doubt at all that many Cup ties are arranged. 
The temptation to the clubs to play a draw and so secure 
an extra gate are so enormous that this fixing of matches 
which, like these, are so full of money, is often too great 
to be resisted. 

This applies more especially to the poorer professional 
elubs, to many of which one or two good Cup gates can 
mean all the difference between a big loss or a small profit 
on the seagon’s working. The number of draws which 
these hard-up clubs manage to effect in opposition to each 
other in the early stages of the competition every year 
amply bear out this contention of mine, I think. 

I do not, however, think that the players are often 

in this respect. The obvious and easier course 
is to get at the referee. There is rarely more than a goal 
or two in any Cup tie, and the skilful referee, who is 
paid enough to make such a proceeding worth his while, 
ean have no very great difficulty in making an all-important 
“mistake ” now and then. 


A FAMOUS OLD BLUE AND CORINTHIAN, 
who also prefers to hide his identity. - 

Of course Cup ties are arranged—now and then. 

I do not mean that every tie, or even the vast majority 
of them, are crooked, but Idosay that, by and large, there 
is frequently more in them than meets the casual eye. 
Money, re money alone, rules professional football 
to-day, and club managers and officials are not so unbusi- 
nesslike as to miss chances of making a bit when oppor- 
tunity offers. 3 , 

I myself have seen several ties about which there was 
undoubtedly something not quite according to Cocker. 
T have seen goalkeepers and backs make slips which 
were curiously unaccountable even in such a strange 


If they fill 


Keaders who've seen hett- 
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game as football is, and I have witnessed forwards miss 
chances which it would have been ultra-charitable te 
put down to excitement or that cussedness of the balt 
which every player knows so well. 


E. H. LINTOTT, 
Bradford City and England's left halj-back. 
Emphatically Cup ties are straight. I do not say 
that throughout the annals of football there have never 
been cases of “ arrai ” ties—there are black sheep 
in every flock ; but I do say that there is no such thing 


nowadays. 

The football public is much too prone to imagine under- 
hand arrangements where none exist. Here is an instance 
which came to my notice at the end of last season. 

Before we went on to the field for our match against 
Manchester United in April, Charles Roberts and George 
Wall, of the latter team, said to me: ‘“‘ We daren’t go 
back to Manchester without one point; the Manchester 
City supporters will stone us if we do.” 

We and Manchester City were fighting hard to aig a8 
relegation to the Second Division of the League at t 
time, and the Manchester City followers had evidently 
got it into their heads that the United wanted to do their 
neighbours a bad turn through us! True, the winning 
of this match was of more importance to us than success 
in a Cup Final would have been, but we won it on our 
merits, and without any “arrangement” with our 
opponents for all that. 

et, “I suppose you squared them all right?” said 
quite a lot of people to me afterwards. My invariable 
reply to this was considerably more forcible than polite, 


‘Dip your daughter inherit her talent for drawing ?” 
“ Well, 1 never t ht of it before, but it may be that 
she did. One of my brothers is a dentist.” 

Se 
CHANCED IT. 

Tue big horse sale had been in progress for some time 
when an alleged thoroughbred was trotted round for 
inspection. 

n reply to the very pointed questions about a certain 
shakiness in the animal’s knees the auctioneer assured 
the possible bidders that it was entirely owing to the 
horse having been brought up in a stable with a tow roof, 

The bidding was started at ten shillings, and crept 
slowly and painfully on until it reached five pounds, and, 
gd the auctioneer’s elocutionary efforts, stopped 
there. 

The wielder of the hammer was about to close with the 
offer when he observed an individual trying to push his 
way through the crowd. 

“Now, sir, this is the chance of your lifetime; this 
magnificent racehorse is actually going at five; any ad- 
vance on five, sir?” 

“* Ay,” said the new-comer, ‘‘ I'll have a go; I'll make 
it five-and-sixpence.” 

—— of 

‘“ Now, Mr. Jones, I don’t see how, with your salary, 
you can afford to smoke such expensive cigars!’ remarked 
the merchant severely to one of his clerks. 

‘You're right, sir!” responded Jones, ‘‘I can’t. I 
ought to have a bigger salary.” 


LEOPOLD'S LEGACY TO BRITAIN. 

An odd consequence of recent events in Belgium is 
that by the death of King Leopold, the British Empire 
has grown larger by a tract of country measuring about 
130 miles at its widest, and between 200 and 250 miles 
from north to south. 

This country, the Lado Enclave, lics at the north- 
eastern tip of the Congo State, and many years ago 
Leopold coveted it—and grabbed it—because he wanted 
an outlet for Congo trade on the Nile. 

After some haggling with France and with our own 
Government, he was allowed to keep it, but in 1906 it 
was arranged that within six months of Leopold’s death 
ae district should be handed back to the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The country is very rich, though little developed. 
The chief town, Lado, was founded by General Gordon, 
and after the Khalifa had been smashed, a Belgian expedi- 
tion advanced from the Congo and occupied the district. 

It was not a real occupation, because the natives 
strongly objected to Belgian interference. ‘‘ Strangers 
have slways deceived us,” cried one of the chiefs. ‘* We 
have been the prey in turn of Dervishes and Arabs. Are 
the white men any better ? No, surely.” : 

It was while on a punitive expedition near the Lado 
Enclave that the Belgian army of the Congo suffered 
two serious reverses. An officer had ordered one of the 
native soldiers to receive a hundred lashes with a hippo- 
potamus-hide whip, and some of the other native soldiers 
were so enraged at this and at other instances of Belgian 
brutality that they mutinied and murdered most of the 
officers. 

Baron Dhanis, with another force, tried to subdue the 
revolting tribes, but a second and even fiercer mutiny 
broke out amongst his own native troops. 

One of the chiefs rejoiced to a missionary over the 
disaster to the oppressors. ‘‘ For years I had stored up 
in my heart hatred for the Belgians,” he declared 
passionately. ‘When I saw Dhanis face to face with 
my mutinous countrymen I trembled with joy, The hour 
had come for liberty ~ ~~e" 
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CONSTIPATION 


If you have ever been to a doctor, because 
you felt ill all over, the chances are a hundred 
to ho that he asked you if your bowels were | 
right. 


si feel ill like that. 
ail 


make you dull, heavy, and right down ill. 


You cannot remove the effeets of constipa- | 


tion without removing the cause— 


INDIGESTION! 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup removes both the 


cause and the effects o constipation. This | 


standard remedy for all digestive disorders | 


is made of herbal extracts which gently 


stimulate the liver and bowels to natural |, 


activity; and it helps your stomach, too. 


Thus it makes food nourish you, clears your | 


system without purging you, and keeps you 
in health and strength. -If you have indiges- 
tion, constipation, biliousness, or headaches, 
take Mother Seigel’s Syrup daily, after meals. 
It will surely, swiftly cure you. 


CURED BY—MOTHER 


SEIGELS 
SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 


. Vly size. 


FLEXTEN - 


PUNCHING BALLS 


We supply Punching - Balls, 
Exercisers, Chest - Expanders, 


Boxing - Gloves, Footballs, 
Roller Skates, etc., upon the 


“PAYMENT BY ™ 
INSTALMENT PLAN.” 


Send postcard for new cata- 
logue, terms and prices. 
The WHITELY EXERCISER, Ltd., 
35/37 *, Southwark Bridge Road, Londen, S.E. 
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need not disguise 
t prize. 


Why? Because constipation is a | 
common sign of indigestion which makes | 
When your bowels | 
to expel the waste, impurities are soon | 
drawn into your system, to lower your vitality, 


— 
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~. KICKED OUT. 

Tae Lancashire people are 
fond of dogs—in fact, they're 
very pl of them, and 
therefore when a promincnt dog-fancier eame home one 
night and found his son had bought a nondescript 
mongrel he was rather riled. ‘ 

“How much didst thee gie for that dog ?”” he inquired. 

“ Five shilings,”’ replied the son. 

“Tell thee what A'll do,” replied the parent. “ A'll 
go shares wi’ thee. A'l! gie thee half a crown for ma 
sheer.”* ; 

The half-crown was duly paid, then the fathec remarked : 

“A’ll tak’ t? tail end, and A’m goin’ to kick my half 
outen t’ door!” 

And he did. 


———— 


>So 
WHAT HE THOUGHT. 


Ie any man ever admired his wife, that man was 
Howler. And when the Fitzboodles asked Mrs. Howler to 
get up and sing, “There is a garden in my face,” the 

usband glowed all over with delight and pride. 

No matter that she had a face like a hippopotamus, 
and a voice like an elephant, he sat beaming as she sang, 
and could not refrain from bending over to his neighbour 
and whispering: * Don't you think that my wife's got 
a fine voice ?”* 


“ What ?" said his neighbour, who was 4 little deaf. { 
“Don’t you think my wile has got « fine voice? hy 


erate ae . 
“Don’t you think inj wife's gor a fine vaice? * 
roared Wow ler. 


© Sorry)” returned the aeiquhons, shaiang hia 
head. “Can't bear a worl you say. ‘Thai awful 
Woman over there 15 siaking suci a [righttui cow, 
singing. * 


——T Io 


‘CHEY DIDN’T MIND. 

_A pIstricr visitor was paying calls on the folk in 
a row of cottages, and was shocked by the conduct 
of a shabbily-diessed old gentleman, who passed 
from door to door in a great rage, and threatened 
the occupants with all manner of dire penalties. 

“Dear me, what a peculiar old man!” ghe 
exclaimed to one of the’ tenants. ‘“ Why do you 
permit him to abuse you in that fashion ? aa 

“Oh, we don’t mind in the least, ma’am,”" 
answered the tenant, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“We're quite used to his little ways by now. 
He’s been a harmless lunatic for ten or eleven 
years,” 

“You don’t say so! Poor old fellov! What 
particular form doe3 his madness take?” 

“Optimism, ma'am. He comes for the rent 
every Monday, and actually allows himself to 
fancy that he'll get it! ’* 

COC 


MARVELLOUS ¥ 

“ By the way,” said the romancer of the smoking. 
room the other day, ‘I don’t think I have ever 
told you of a curious incident that once befel me, 

“y was staying in the country, and one 
afternoon, while out for a walk, I rested on 
wayside bank. On rising I discovered that a 
sovereign had dropped out of my pocket. In 
vain I searched everywhere; no trace of the 
coin could I discover. 

“A year later I happened to be in the same 
neighbourhood, and during the course of a ramble 
found myself on the spot where I had lost the 


ba aps il 

*T clambered up the bank to pick some flowers, but it 

gave way under me, and sent me to the bottom. On 

picking myself up, what do you think I found t” 
The sovereign !’’ was the unanimous reply. 
“Wrong, gentlemen. I found a guinea. You see, 

the sovereign had been in the bank a year, and had 

accumulated interest at the rate of five per cent.” 


COC 
EVERYONE CATERED FOR. 


THERE was a loud-voiced Cheap Jack at a country 
market reoently selling books. 

“ Ladies a! ntlemen,” he shouted to a little crowd, 
“ this is the book for everyone, the book for everywhere, 
the book—the book !’* 

He tossed it up and caug/t it a3 it fell. Then he went 
on > 

“The book for everybody. See! Encyclopedia of 

ighty pages, recipes for every dish that was ever cooked, 

the new dishes that never were cooked, formule for 
the toothache, agreeable stories for old women, a treatise 
for young women on the art of getting husbands, how 
to cure bunions without amputation, how to plant cab- 
bages when the moon is not full, how to breed rabbits, 
how to interpret dreams, how to tell fortunes, how to 

t; a divorce, how to reckon up the interest on a mortgage 
—the book for everybody.” 

After all this palaver no one bought a single copy. 
The Cheap Jack looked over the crowd with disgust 
that could not be disguised. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he remarked, “I forgot to 
mention that in this incomparable book is a blank page 
for those who cannot read,”* 


“If I only hats or 
He should fill 9 


i 


week, for another. 
Pretty Milliner : “I am not at all surprised, madam—tf you always 
wear it as you are doing now. You've got it on upside down.” 


SOLVED! © | 


Tue teacher had been giving his class an object lesson 


on the beetle. When the lesson was over he asked if any- 
one could give him a description of the insect. 

For a few minutes there was silence. . 

“* Come, now,’ boys,” said the teacher. “Think, when 

you are all in ‘bed and asleep, what is the black object 

that comes in the dead of night ore along the 

ge and creeping gradually up the stairs : : 

“* T know, sir,” said a little boy. “ That's my father.” 

> _>0Cc< = 


He: “I was on pleasure bent.” 
Shes “ And then——” : 
He: “ And then, before I knew it, I was broke.” 
SOC . 
She: “ And knowing my sentiments on the subject, 
did that odious Mr. Binks insult you by offering you a 
drink ?”” 
He: “ That’s what Mr. Binks did.” 
She: “ And how did vow xesent it?" + 
He (meekly): & J swallowed the insult," 
=< O Cone 


WRONG SIDE UP. 


al 


Lady Customer : “I want to change this hat I bought of you 
Everybody says tt doesn’t look: well on me.” 


[ i HT Mt: inhabitant, 


” ‘Weak sxDIno 
Jax, 20, 1910, 
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RETURNED. 

A BLACKBURN. weaver, on his 
way to the football match be. 
tween Sunderland and Blackburn 
Rovers, met a friend, gly a cheery voice asked: “ Ara 

in’ to the match, Bill ? ; 
“ No,” ‘aid Bill in a sad tone, “I can’t afford it.” 

“ Now, look here,” said Jack, moved by a generous 
impulse, “ Pve got a bad sixpence, an’ if you like to try 
and pass it I'll treat you.” . 

“ Pet's have hold of it,” said Bill. “You can back ms 
to pass it. I’ve done that sort of thing before. 

Off they went together, and on arriving at the ground 
Bill boldly put down the bad sixpence, and walked through 
the cance i : 

Jack came next and put down a shilling. and, to his 
great and unspeakable disgust, received the bad sixpencs 
as change ! 


fT 
MADE SOMETHING OF IT. 


Aw anxious-visaged customer entered the shop with 
| the green, red, and yellow bottles in its window, and 
| addressed the man behind the hair restorers. | 
| “Can you make this out for me?” he said, handing 
over a slip of Tr. 
The na ig Tianciil at it. Then he took it to ths 
| nearest gas-light, and pored over it for some time. Finally, 
he disappeared behind a partition. 
| At length he returned, the paper in one hand, a bottle 
in the other. 
“ Here’s your tonic,” said the chemist. ‘‘ One- 
and-three, please !”* 
- “Tonic ?”* cried the customer. “ Who -said 
anything about a tonic ?” 
*“ Why, you handed me the prescription.” 
“Prescription 2’? roared the customer. “Did 
you think that was a prescription ? It's a letter 
from my uncle neither my wife nor I could read, 
so I brought it to you, because you can always 
understand my doctor's prescriptions, and we can't 
make head or tail of them !”* 
And then, if you had been there, you might have 
heard the chemist’s cough drop. 


lOc 
WHY HE FRETTED. 


“ May Task what is going on in the village?" 
inquired the observant stranger. . 

“We're celebrating the birthday of the oldest 
sir,* replied the native, “She's 
ninety-seven years old to-day, sir.” 

“And tell’ me, pray, who is that little man 
with the dreadfully countenance who walks by 
the old lady's side ?” 

“Oh! that’s her son-in-law, sir. He's been 
keeping up the payments on her life insurance for 
the last thirty years!” 


SOC 
CAUGHT THEM UP. 


Tur other afternoon a youth, mounted on 
an old-fashioned solid-tyred bicycle, was pedalling 
slowly up @ country road, when suddenly o 
couple of motor-cars, racing abreast, swung 

round a bend and charged down on him. 
| With fine presence of mind the youthful cyclist 
sought safety in the ditch, and escaped by @ 
hair’s-breadth, the cars rushing on with, if any- 
thing, increased 5; . 

No sooner they passed than the cyclist 


last 


Martha: “Great Scott, John, what are you shaking 
that boy for?” 

John? “Well, the forgetful little scamp took his 
medicine, and forgot to shake the bottle like the doctor 
told him.” 

Sao OL 

Cholly : “Ho called you an insignificant little noodle, 
did he ?” 

Fueddy : “ Ya-as, but I got oven with him, bah Jove! 
I wote him a lettah, signed it youahs wespectfully, and 
then scwatched out the wespectfully, bah Jove !’”* 


SOC 
Tramp : “Madam, I have come out of the wilderness 
to poate work.”* 

Lady; ““ Humph! Well, I can give you plenty. Cho 
that wood, wera . pee re . 
Tramp: “‘ Beg pardon, ma‘am. I said I was merel 
tryirtg to locate it. Now that I know it still exists I shall 

return to the wilderness.”* 


>_0c 


THE RIGHT MAN. 
‘ og new boarder shyly took his seat at Mrs. Skimpin’s 
able. 

‘May I ask, sir,” said the old boarder, “ what your 
occupation is ?’* 

‘““My occupation?” repeated the new-comer, “ Oh, 
I'm a sculptor!” 

7 an carve marble, do you ?”’ pursued the veteran. 

‘ lo." 

“Then,” concluded the other, “I see you will be 
valuable acquisition to this happy house. Do you mind 
coming up to this end of the table a moment, and carving 
the fowl 2. Poe / 
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' factory worker cries, 
Couptet prize, -. 


dra his mount out of the ditch, jumped on, and 
! followed the cars as fast as he could ride. 
A friend who witnessed the performance subsequently 
asked for an explanation. 
“You surely didn’t expect to catch those cars ?”’ ha 
t?’? was the reply. 


asked. 
“TI knowed I should 
catch ’em!”* 


“ Expec 

“ And did you really catch them ?” 

** Oh, t ya just where I expected! You sec, Farm: 
Giles’ old traction-engine had broken down in the road 
just round the next bend, and I followed to see the fun!‘ 

“Dear me! And what transpired ?”* 

“If you means wot shifted, it worn’t the traction: 
engine!” was the reply. ‘‘ She wor still in the road, but 
the motor-cars had taken a hint from my old bike, an' 
| had found a ditch apiece! I thought the lead I guv em 
wor worth a tip, but the fellers in the masks got right 
mad when I mentioned it!” 


o_O 
THE POWER OF MUSIC, 


A MANUFACTURER who made his fortune “ with his 
| coat off,’ as he expressed it, was induced by his daughter? 
| to attend a Wagner concert—the first he had ever 
attended. . 

The next ay he happened to meet an acquaintance 
who had seen him the night before, who asked ; “I suppo39 
you enjoyed the concert last night, Mr. Smith ? ” 

“Yes, it took me back to the days of my youth,” 
the old man said, with a reminiscent smile. 

“Ah! Summer day in the country—girt in a lawn 
dress—birds singing, and all that?" exclaimed his 
friend, : 

“No; the days when I worked in a boilershop,” replied 
the manufacturer. 
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porridge ! 

That’s also the reason why | 
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thin—starch completely cook 
easily digested. 
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PURE Coffee alone has the proper 
and. body; of increasing vitality 
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address) to State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure C 
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‘a the result of giving SCOTT’ 
te form good teeth. But it mus 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters re 


: 2 Waterloo Place, Wellington Street 

Sirs,—My little son made good progress until I 
Lad two teeth, but then his eek Decamme very soft 
and would ser 
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“he reason that 
snowflakes melt 


so quickly is because they are thin—and 
the warmth of the earth and air quickly 
“cooks” them. If snow fell in thick lumps 
it would take much longer to “cook” it. 


Same way with Quaker Oats. 
Being milled in very thin 
flakes, Quaker Oats is quickly 
cooked all through. So differ- 


ent from thick, heavy, pasty 
porridge ! 


That’s also the reason why Quaker Oats 
does not overheat the blood—flakes are so 
thin—starch completely cooked—porridge 
easily digested. 

Quaker Oats strengthens the body and. 
invigorates the mind. Try it thirty days. 
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i] STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) iil 


HTH ti i i H ! 
We | 
| 
PURE Coffee alone has the property of refreshing both brain ) 
and body; of increasing vitality and diminishing fatigue, | 


Sd per :ib Tin 


If your Grocer does not stock ‘Fazenda,’ write (stating Groc d 
address) to State of San Paulo (Brazi) Pure Coffe Co., Ltd., 62, King William 
street, . 
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T E E T H IN G without convulsions or fretting 


‘a the result of giving SCOTT’S Emulsion which helps 


te form good teeth. But it must be SCOTT’S 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


and would scream by the 
In SCOTT’S Emulsion 
the manufacturers have 


more, and made no at to 
put in the CURE —in_ 1 would try him with SCOTT'S Emulsion. He took it 
ether emulsions the cure Very readily, and after a few doses he 


began to improve, and from that time he 
had no more convulsions. Before he had 
: finished a inm-sized bottle, be cut all 
his teeth—1 never saw such a turn, it was like magic, they 

through all at once. He soon began to walk, his legs were weak and crooked, 
but by the continued use of SCO’ Emulsion they soon began to get strong 
and straight. He is now tail and strong and can eat anythin 

and nine months old. (Signed) ALI 


Send for free sample bottie—enclose 3d. for and mention this paper. A 
charming booklet Tor your child eo with re Corr & BOWNE, Ltd, 10-13 
Stonecurter Street, London, E.C. 
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THE 


The complaint caused me 
loss of blood. 
scarcely crawl about. 
and salves I used brought me relief. i 
“Twelve months ago, when I was in a most distressing gon ition, 
I met a friend who ‘ol me of a case he knew where Zam-Buk had 
made a wonderful cure of piles. On the way home 
Zam-Buk, and before going to bed _ that 
than I had known for years. 
complaint. a i 
mation, and finally completely removed the torturing pu 
Zam-Buk, which has achieved @ world-wide reputation for its 


soothing, healing, and disease-dispelting powers, is sold in sealed 
boxes at 1,14 or 2/9 (2/9 size contains nearly fous times small size.) 


PAINFUL DISEASE THE RESULT 
OF WORKING IN DAMP. 


“§ HAVE found Zam-Buk such a 

wonderful cure for piles that I want 

to tell all other sufferers to read how I 

was cured,” Mr. Joseph Smith, of 33 
. Victoria Road, Gt. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
said to a “Guernsey Evening Press” 
reporter. 

“While following my trade as a 
plumber eighteen years ago,” Mr. Smith 
continued, “I had to work in some deep 
wells. As a result of sitting and standing 
in these damp places I contracted piles. 
a fearful lot of pain and excessive 
I got quite weak and ill, and at times could 
None of the best of ordinary ointments 


Bees oe! 


I got a box of 
night I had more comfort 
Zam-Buk pr the one real cure for my 

: ‘alas 


It stopped the bleeding, took away all pain 


FREE TRIAL. 


Send your name 
and address (with 


am-Bu 


m will be sent to 
you. 
Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 20/10 
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Whenever there isa 
prolonged strain, whether 
physical or mental, and especially when 
too greata tax is placed on the nervous system 
@ breakdown in health becomes an imminent 
danger. Feelings of lassitude, depression, and 
general weakness quickly indicate this run-down con- 
dition, and show that fresh vigour and nutrition is 
urgentiy needed. At this time of year this is doubly so. 
Winter ills, colds, chills, influenza, pneumonia and other 
ailments come very quickly to a weakened and disorganised 
system, and i? precaution is not taken af once to build up and 
restore the constitution to its natural healthy efficiency, the | 
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@ consequences may prove serious, Wincarnis is the simplest remedy 


in all such cases ; it will build up and strengthen the vital ofgans, 
fortifying the system against future breakdown. 


Send your nume and address, and the name of this paper, 
together with three penny etamps (to cover carriage), to 
Coleman & Co. Ltd., 242 Wincarnis Works, Norwich, and 

you will receive a trial bottle free. : 
AFTER TRIAL you can buy Wincarnis at any Wine 
Merchants, and at Chemists and Grocers who have 
a Wine Licence. It is also sold by the glass 
and in 1j- flasks at hotels, licensed 
houses, and railway refresh- 
ment bars. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Wafer Biscuits s 

Are both cheap and popular. Procare 
some baker’s dough, divide it into small 
portions, and roll out to the thickness of 
a wafer; cut with a large round cutter, 
and bake in a moderate oven after pricking 
with a fork. 

Milk Scones. 

Rub two ounces of butter and two 
ounces of caster sugar into half a pound of 
self-raising flour, add a pinch of salt, and 
enough milk to make into a paste. Form 
into rounds, cut each in four, brush over 
with egg and milk, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Mashed Cabbage 

Is excellent when prepared as follows: 
Boil the cabbage until tender, drain it, 
and chop as finely as spinach. Then add 
half an ounce of butter, half a teaspoonful 
of vinegar, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Return all to the saucepan and make it 
very hot. Serve with fried sippets of 
bread. 

To Melt Chocolate for Layer Cakes, 
as follows: Rinse out a clean 
saucepan with cold water, put in the choco- 
late, and set the pan over slow fire. Stir 
the chocolate till it is dissolved, watch it 
carefully, for if too hot the whole will go 
to powder. Heating in the oven has not 
¢ the same effect. (Reply to HuntsHaM.) 
Fish Sauce. 
- Mince half an onion as finely as 
possible, put it into a saucepan with a 
tablespoonful of ketchup and half a teacup- 
ful of good gravy. Let it boil up, then id 
a desgertspoonful of parsley, a little anchovy 
sauce, pepper and salt to taste. Thicken 
with a Fee cornflour mixed very smooth. 
Let all boil three minutes, colour the sauce, 
and serve with the fish. 
Celery Fritters. . . 

These are very dainty and make quite 
a substantial course for dinner. First boil 
the sticks of celery in salted water; when 
tender, dry thoroughly in a cloth, cut into 
pieces two inches long, and keep wrapped 
in the cloth. To cook, dip each piece in 
frying batter, cook till a golden colour, 
sprinkle with salt, and serve piled bigh on 
a d’oyley. 

Gingerbread Sponge. 

Required: Half a pound of golden 
syrup, two ounces of butter, ono egg, 
half an ounce 6f ground ginger, ten ounces 
of flour, two ounces of sugar, about two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and half a teaspoonful 
of . Put the flour, ginger, and sugar 
into a bowl. In a saucepan stir the milk, 
butter, and syrup until dissolved, then stir 
into the dry ingredients. Dissolve the 
soda in a little milk, add this and the well- 
beaten egg to the mixture, pour into a 
shallow tin lined with greased paper, and 
bake for thirty or forty minutes in a slow 
oven. Cut into fingers when cold. 
Orange Snow. . 

Required : One ounce of gelatine. two 
ounces of caster sugar, three oranges, three 


whites of eggs, and some sponge fingers. Soak 


the gelatine in a gill of cold water till quite 
soft, and then add a gill of boiling water 
and two ounces of sugar. Pass three 
oranges through a sieve, and then add to 
the gelatine and sugar. Stir all over the 
fire till just on boiling-point. Remove 
from the fire, and when cold and nearly 
set, whisk to a stiff froth, adding the 
whites of eggs. When all is stiff and very 
white, pile into the centre of a glass dish, 
and edge with sponge fingers. If a stronger 
flavour of orange is desired. simmer a piece 
of peel with the gelatine and take it out 
before adding the egg. 

Cumberland Hash. 

Required: Two  tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one of red-currant jelly, slices of 
cold mutton, one gill of gravy, a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, some dry mustard, and corn- 
fiour tothicken. Melt the butter and jelly in 
a frying-pan, and when it just simmers 
put in some nicely trimmed slices of cold 
mutton. Heat the meat carefully, taking 
care that it does not get crisp. Have ready 

«a hot dish, and on it a mound of mashed 
potato; put the meat on it. Put the 
gravy into a saucepan with the vine 
and dry mustard, thicken it with half a 
teaspoonful of comflour made into a 

amooth paste with cold water. Let it 
boil up and got thick, then season with 
pepper and saltand pour over the meat, 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


To Prevent Steel Rusting, 

Shake over it unslacked lime and rub 
with a scouring flannel, 
Stand Charcoal 

In your larder, and you will find thas 
meat and milk will keep well. 
In Frosty Weather 

Keep a small lamp burning all night 
near the pipes and they will not freeze. 
Save Coal Ash 


HOME NOTES: PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


of it all; 


YOUNG lady friend of mine 
recently asked me a delicate 
question. Said she, “I’ve 
known a lot of yonng men, 
and have fallen half in love 
with a few, but nothing came 
now I am really in love— 

with a married man of forty—and I’m 


done ?” 


She is Bound to — % 


Fall in Love. 


This young lady did not know why she 


had never fallen in love altogether with 
any of the young men, and wanted to know 
why she had done so with this married 


man. 
I had little difficulty in solving the point 


for her, for my experience has taught me 
that love, after all, is more or less a 
question of opportunity seized and acted 
upon. 

A girl will fall in love with a man, no 
matter his , no matter his looks and 
appearance, if only she be long enough, 
and often enough, in his company—she 
cannot help herself, and neither can the 


man. 

Many a married man falls deeply in love 
with a girl who very regularly visits his 
wife of an evening, and the girl falls in 
love with him, too, granted always that 
they are left alone every now and again 
for a short time. 

Perhaps the wife may be called on to 
look after the preparation of a meal; any 
little thing may crop up that requires her 
to leave the room where her husband and 
the girl sit; then granted the opportunity 


is seized,-time and again, the pair are bound 
to take a fanoy to one another. 
Tt may seem a strong statement to eet 


forth, but it is only too true. Of course 
the question might very well be asked, 
how can a man of forty, say, and a girl 
of twenty be left long together on occasion 
without their falling in love ? 

Both are human, they are of opposite 
sex, and if two people of opposite sex 
are left alone together for periods every 
now and again, love will result just as 
surely as night follows day, and that 
whether the man be miarried or otherwise. 

And there is another thing that favours 
this falling in love of married men with 
girl visitors to the home—often enough 
the husband sees the girl home. There 
seems nothing wrong in that, but it is 
often the beginning of the end, 


Keep Away the 
Opportunities. 


No doubt all this will come as a revelation 
to some wives ; well, the sooner they know 
hard facts the better for them, and I can 
guarantee that in the homes of Britain 
this day there are thousands and thousands 
of married men more deeply in love with 
bonnie young lassies who come an a 
about their homes than they ever were wit 
the ladies who are their wives. And, sad 
to relate, the girls in very many cascs 
return the love to the full. 

It_ is all a question of opportunity ; 
let the wives who care for their husbands 
take good care that such opportunities 
never occur, for man is weak, and girls are 
weaker, and there need be no doubt on one 
point—if a married man of some years’ 
standing falls in love with a fresh, dainty 
girl of twenty or so summers, his wife's 
case is hopeless; she can never regain his 
love on this earth, and that no matter 
whether the girl marries or otherwise. 


mae 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS TO KNOW. 


AN easy way to clean a plain straw hat 
is to hold it over the steam of a tea-kettle. 


EmsroiDery needles and others kept in 
a bottle will escape rusting. 


To get dust out of crevices in window 
sashes and wainscotings, try using a flat 
paint brush of good size, for a cloth cannot 
reach all corners. 


Watiparer that has been soiled by 
a smoky fire or lamp may be cleansed by 
using a hard, dry sponge ; the stiffer and 
peer the better. Rub the wall briskly 
with it. 


WHENEVER 8 food chopper wants clean- 
ing, remember that a piece of suet run 
through before and after it has been used 
for mincing meat or other food keeps it 
clean and in a good condition. 


Sewrxe pairs of stockings together will 
help the busy mother. It does not inter- 
fere with the washing, and when they have 
been ironed it is a great help to find them 
all sorted and mated, A snip of the 
scissors releases them. ~ 


Otp magazines can be used in the 
kitchen in various ways. One can be 
placed on the table to receive pots or 

ns taken off the stove. When one sheet 
is soiled it can be torn off. On ironi 
days place an old magazine near the table 
and use it for testing the heat of the iron, 


A BLANKET bag for cold feet at night 
will be found an improvement on the con- 


induces ohilblains. Buy a baby's crib 
blanket and sew it together like a bag. 
Put this between the sheets and it v’ 
be found a great comfort. It shoul’ 
long enough to come up to the kne» 


A cheque for ma- ” 
Tf you fill a Co: 


‘ 


ing | minutes the cake can be removed without 


stant use of the hot-water bottle, which often’ 


WHEN making linen blouses, stitch a 
linen tape down the middle of the band in 
front, where the buttons go, and sew the 
latter to this. It will prevent them from 
tearing out of the blouse. 


A Quick and good way to clean bottles 
is to cut up bits of potato peeling and put 
in the bottle with water and shake hard. 
Warm water is best, but if in a hurry cold 
may be used. This process makes the 
dottle shine like crystal. 


To dispose of vegetable parings when 
one objects to putting them in the dustbin, 
put them into an old pan (which should be 
kept for the purpose) and let them stand 
in the oven till thoroughly dry. They may 
then be burned like shavings of paper, 


Ir white canvas shoes are beyond clean- 
ing, they can be painted with good results. 
Use an oil colour and mix it with enough 
turpentine to make it the consistency of 
milk. Do not wear the shoes until they 
are thoroughly dry. One coat will , be 
enough. 


Orten a housekeeper i3 troubled in 
trying to take cakes out of tins in which 
they have been baked. A sure way out 
of the trouble is to turn the upside 
down and lay on the bottom of it a cloth 
wrung out in water. After about five 


crumbling to pieces. 


WHEN polishing the door bell or door 
knobs, the woodwork around the metal 
fixtures can be protected in the followin 
manner : Cut in a strong piece of cardboa: 
an evening just large enough to fit round 
a ‘, and then, by holding this shield 

vou can use the polish on 
‘thout making those unsightly 
yoodwork, ‘ 


:ten up your eyes, — 
couplet prize. 


if a teaspoonful of 
with the usual blacking. 
Pireproof Paper 


of white 
enamel, 


From beneath the- grate, sift it very 


finely, and use for scouring kitchen utensils, 
Pot Plants 


In the house should have their pots 


immersed in tepid water once a week for 
fifteen minutes. 
Kitchen Stoves 


Will be greatly improved in appearance 
wdered alum i3 mixed 


Is made by saturating paper in a strong 


solution of alum, and then hanging it 
to dry. 
Sweep Stair Carpets 


(Reply to THomas H.) 


‘ith a wetted broom. This prevents 


the dust rising, and causes the carpet to 
look fresher and brighter than whea 
sprinkled with tea-leaves. . 

To Clean Carved Furniture . 


Procure a painter's ‘brush, dip it 


lightly in paraffin, and brush every part of 
the furniture. For 
will not act, use a thin stick covered wita 
a paraffin rag. 


rts where the brush 


Russian Toffee i 

Is excellent. Boil: together for a 
quarter of an hour one tin of Swiss milk, 
two pounds of Demerara sugar, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Flavour with 
vanilla, and pour into tins, This should ba 


soft like caramels. 


To Renovate a Bath, 

Scrub with hot soda-water, and thea 
scour with sandpaper till the surface is 
perfectly smooth. Apply evenly two coata 
aint, and, lastly, one of bath 


using. 
HOW TO RESIST THER COLD. 

During the severe winter weather your 
food must be such as will supply the foay 
with enough animal heat to resist tho 
effects of weather and temperature, and 
for this purpose Currants are one of the 
most indispensable items of daily food. 

Currants are little seedless grapes dried 
in the open air. The process of drying 
renders the fruit economical, and increases 
its nutritive properties. A pound of sun- 
dried Currants contains all the nutriment 
of five pounds of fresh grapes. . 

Many poe recipes mention Currants 
as one of the chief ingredients of cakes, 
puddings, and sweets of a variety that 
used in years gone by to be made without 
Currants. Thus we now hear frequent!y 
of Currant sponge pudding, Currant rics 

udding, and Currant batter pudding. 

urrant blanc-mange appears on many 4 
dinner and supper table, and many 
London-made Buth-buns are_ identical 
with those made in the City of Bath itself, 
through having a generous sprinkling of 
Currants in them. 

The mele | recipes supply excellen’ 
heat-giving food for the cold weather :— 

CURRANT DUMPLINGS. 

4lb. flour, 40z. beef suet, 20z. currants. 
loz. castor sugar, a pinch of salt, 1 tea- 
sponta baking powder, 1 egg, 1 gill 
milk, 

MetHop.—Sift the flour, chop the suet 
finely, and mix both with the currants, 
salt and the sugar, then add the baking 
powder. Beat up the egg with the milk, 
pour this gradually into the dry in- 
gredients, and make into a dough-like 
mixture. Make it up into small dump- 
lings, and boil or steam them for about 
two hours, Dish up and serve plain or 
with golden syrup or honey. 

BLACK CAP PUDDING. 

Mb. flour, 2 eggs, # pint of milk, 3 to foz. 
currants, a pinch of salt. 

MetHop.—Sift the flour into a basin, 
add the salt, beat up the eggs and stir 

dually into the flour, adding the milk 

y degrees, and work intoa batter. Batter 
one large or two small pudding basins, 
Sprinkle in the currants and pour in the 
peparee batter. Cover the basins with 

uttered paper and steam for one hour, 


t it get thoroughly dry before, 
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Geod News for Skin Sufferers 


Antexema cures every SKin [liness 


The discomfort, torture disfigurement and huwiliation 
of every skin sufferer can be cured by “ Antexema.” 
That's the first point to remember. The next is that 
“ Antexema” is a doctor’s remedy with a quarter of 
a century’s history behind it, and a wonderful record. 
of thousands of miraeulous cures in every skin illness’ 
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Every claim made for “‘ Autexema” is proved and 
established by a great mass of evidence. It is twenty- 
five years since a well-known doctor in London dis- 

‘covered the secret of “ Antexem4.,” and from then 
‘till now it has been effecting extraordinary cures. 
for all skin troubles, itching, irritation, surface ; Thousands of letters have been received from people 
inflammation, or slow-healing sores. ‘“Antexema” telling the story of remarkable cures of skin com- 
is the greatest certainty in the world for the treat- ‘plaints. “ Antexema” cured these other sufferers 
ment of itchings that won’t cease, skin inflammations , and is just as certain to cure you. 

that won't disappear, and sores that won't he:l| Mr.H., of Manchester (address on application), writes: 
yndér the ordinary remedies segcee |*I found great relief from the first dressing with 


fre 


and in every part of the body. Weare anxious that) so often tried. When “ Ant- ke | Antexema,’ so much so that the first night of using I 
all skin sufferers should know about “ Antexema,” | exema’is gentlyapplied it puts ‘had a good night's sleep, which I had not had for six 


‘weeks. Now there is hardly any rash on my bands and 


in, irritation, and discom- - arms, though previously from finger tips to elbow they 


and the extraordinary cures it works in cases in 


which ointments, doctors, and specialists have failed. a to ae a ae were'a mace of pimples and-small broken blisters, of 
se t” : ah paar wy ’ 
Plain and Pointed Questions. Bice tag TOUDIG- which. the irritation was maddening. 


Start with “ Antexema” To-day 
Tf you neglect the signs of skin illness the trouble 
_will get steadily. worse and finally become chronic. 
_ All your disfigurement and humiliation will in that 
| case be the direct result of neglect of the first 
symptoms, whereas by the timely use of “ Antexema” 
this could all have been avoided. There can be no 
possible reason for delaying treatment. The moment 
you apply “Antexema” you will feel the benefit, 
and in a short time every sign of skin illness will 
completely disappear. 
: Every Chemist, Pharmacist, and Store supplies 
Autexema quickly remoces pimples | “ Antexema” in regular shilling bottles; or direct, post 
and cruptions jrom the ski, ' free, for 1s. 3d., including Government stamp, from the 


all skin blemishes. That is why ‘‘Antexema” should ee ee AR ag ag or 


Are you suffering from eczema, either acute,| “Antexema” is not a 
chronic, scaly, dry, or moist? Have you psoriasis, | greasy ointment, and is 
or an obstinate sore that will not heal? Is one of | not what is commonly 
your children suffering from ringworm or nettlerash ? | known as a skin beauti- 
Have you a bad leg or breaking-out on your back or | fier, though it actually 

chest, or any other such annoying|does make the skin © 
and worrying skin ailment? Have | beautiful by rendering it 
you pimples or blackheads upon) healthy. ‘ Antexema”’ 
your face, or is there a red, inflamed | does not cover up, 
spot on your hand or arm?. Are| plaster over or conceal 
you a victim of any of | spots, redness, or rough- 
the numerous varieties | ness of the skin, but it 
of skin illness ? What-| removes pimples, red- 
ever your skin trouble | ness inflammation and 
is, there’s no need for 
your being miserable 
an hour longer. You 
can be put night at 


always beusedand so-called skin beautifiers invariably | South Africa, India, and every British Dominion. 


A. 


rejected. As a toilet emollient “ Antexema” is from 
_at | every point of view superior to cold cream and other 
, once. Use ‘Antexema,” | similar preparations which are destitute of all cura- 
which is an absolute | tive properties. Let us explain the way in which 
cure for every form of | “ Antexema”’ cures your skin trouble. You apply 
skin ailment. “ Ant- | “ Antexema” gently to the affected part, which 
exema” never fails to | immediately feels cool and easy, and all irritation 
give immediate relief, | at once stops. The bad place absorbs the curative 
even if the sufferer is | virtues of “ Autexema” and the healing qualities at 
so irritated day and | once become active so that you have taken the first 


Generous Trial 
Cut this out and send your name and 8 

i with three penny stamps for handbook “Skin 

lea” to ANTEXEMA, 83 Castle Road, London 

and Antexema 


duterema is appreciated b; 
Jor baby rashes and eruptions, 


night as to be unable to sit, lie, or stand with comfort. 
But that is not all. Not only is relief gained, but 
the moment you begin to use “ Antexema” the pro- 
gress of your skin complaint stops at once and you 
start on the road toa complete and permanent cure. 

“ Antexema” is the outcome of the progress of 
modern science, and is prescribed by many doctors 


step towards a cure by preventing your skin ailment 
getting worse. At the same time an invisible artifi- 
cial skin is formed which effectually protects the 
sensitive and tender spot from dirt, dust, germs and 
all that can hinder the healing process. That is the 
philosophy of “Antexema,” and that is why it 
| succeeds when doctors and ointments fail. 


chemists in regul 
1]/- boxes. 


H Write for new Patterns of Materialy 
ul S$ Grand Value 35/- $2/-and 45° We 
~ deliver now for, dapoals from 3). and 


The resiliency of 
Redfern’s Navy Pads 
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are inserted under this heading at the vate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertioe: | Pon etter syouwent;o GRAVES iu 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, >! uson Easy Terms Telloring Dept, Shemeld 
“pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuceday 


ensures normal walk- 


ing. 
Consequently save 
fatigue. 


From Boot Repairers everywhere, 
Write for Beox'ct on “How to Fit Rubber Heels.” 


im 
For particulars, send letter to Secre’ 
Association, 177 Westminster Eridge 


HERBAL 


day.— P. W. 
Charing Cross Road, Tendon. 


50,000,000 ACRES 


: (Fifty Million Acres) 
OF LAND OPEN FOR SETTLERS 


in 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA|: * 7, Publiabe 
A 2 Poise Publisher, 
PREE GRANTS OF 160 ACRES. bs 
Perscns cf good character, possessing knowledge 
a clans of ugricultcral work, are cffered BOON TO WEAK 


any 
aes 7 agape ag ot bi fo hart hr 


cluding nendred 

Domeetic Servants also wanted. eene en 

Per Wastrated Pa te and further particulars: Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
655-9 to the Agent-Genera) for Western Australia. 


15, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

Fi § CURED BY|" 
TRENGH’S Mastic: zrnersy soa oie 

0! epsy an . 

$ Twenty years’ een 1,000 hair dye, instantaneous 

vestimoniais in one year. Recon- 
mended by clergy and laity. R EDY 
Yalcabtle information for sufferers 

RE DIES, Lta. 

t, Dablin. 


11; real Germ: 
t free from TRENCH 
53D, South Frederick 


HEADACHE Goureo 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


Cre Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
cet violent Headache or Ne ia. 
We want to prove this safe and reliable 
medicine toevery sufferer,and inorder to 
Cc £0 will send you two free sample doses 
ct! Ksputine by return post. Write to 

: Kaputine, Barutine Works, Wak: field. Porerty 

ine is sold ty Chemists and Stores every- 

Toackets of ts drees, |/-, Samples id. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
ven in 


41 Museum Street, London. 


foture added. 
Butleigh, Whitcburch Boad, 


Charies 
ford, Yorks. 


HANDWRITING taught by post. — Send 
stamp fcr booklet 52.—Broadbent’s College, Burnley, 


PREEB TEETH. 
Artificial Teeth eupplied free to the deserving poor | Pac 
of limited means by small weekly Payments. 


‘ . FREE ™ 
Bedfern’s Rubber Works, Myde,nr.Manchester (iinatrated} Containing Teoh ened: eoRe, a 
SA A EE SSD nte. . 


.— Thoroughly prac- 

tical information on physical culture for trainin 
a health is ei ee Cnt Physica. 
modern systema 
\d, vost free, for 1/2 from 
12) Henrietta Street, 


MEN. — N 
esse, Lack of Nieour, sirens ane 


18 of testimonials of complete cures, 
|, post free, two stamps,—P, J, Murray, 7 


ammersmith, London, 
Special reduction for long stories. - : 


PRINGE NETS, fullsize, any colour, 1/1 dozen; 
and harmless, in al] shades, 
an razors, 1,1; post free,—J. Brodie, 


ABSTROLOGY.-— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daye, Business Success, Matrimony. ears’ 
Send birth-date, 1- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 


an, @ Gordcnkoime Dispeteary, Brad- 


¥- made fro 


morning for the following week's issue. 


FREB BOX OF OXIEN for Heart Complaints 
(one week’s supply). If you have ary indications of 
Heart Troubles, auch as Palpitation, Shortness of 
Breath, Dizziness, Paine, Tobacco Heart or Fainting, 
allow us to send youa free supply of OXIEN, together 
with our illustrated booklet. no etamps, 

kage in plain wraprer.—The Giant Oxie Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. ¢ 8. L.), 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


FOU can 
employinent, 


8.E, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOOGHT; 
call or forward by post; full ralue per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
683 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
Herbalist,” 95 | veers) : 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or 10 apparatus with 
very little trouble by studying ‘‘After-Dinner 
Sleights and Pocket Tricks,” by ©. Lang Neil. Send 

‘2 to A. PF. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


for 1/2 from 


LADIBS shcuid send siamp for sampie of 
dainty new Sanitary Towel and Booklet gor the 
Home and Toilet. 

Manageress, Baldwin’s Herb and Drug Stores (only 


24 CABINET COPIES, 106.—Pho:o& P.O. 
Varicocele,and | % Francia & Co., 298 Ludgate Hill, London, 


» in addrese), 9 


ASTROLOGY. — Life  Heroscope, Marriage 
Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Kvente, 


ainlees method. No electricity. 
ree, two stamp*.—E. B, Norton, 


BLUSHING CURED. Doctor's famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens .Box 2), 
2) Back Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Two 


like full instructions as to the kecping, breeding, and succession, 


Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, which ma: 
free, from A. F, Sowter, Pub! 
treet, London, W.C. 


r,17 Henrietta 


INCOME 
and é: 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary. There’s 
money in it. “rite now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 


Warehouse + Bridge, Mauchester. London, W.C, 


REEUMATISM «uickiy cured by Rad‘cloth, 
the marvellous outward remedy : eu, 
grease, &c, Thousands cf testimonials. Post free, 
1/2,—R. Gibbins & Co., Winchester Place, Kingsland, 
London, N.E, 


VISITING CARDS, 3001'-. Best Ivory. Name 
and Address. 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


SBPEBCHES.—Thoee to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficultyin 
doing Fo, wilh i 
an Oxford M.A., just the bock they 


Street, Londcn, W.C. 


$9 & 6 Chancery Lane, Lendon, W.C. wnkawee LLS bi 
ESSENCE for the SIX BEST STORIES or JOKES 
written on post-card received by us each week.— 
Address today, Newball & Mason, Nottingham. 


BILLIARDS.— How to play the 
= wong | Baye trae eee 
—_ lay it,” by, 
POULTRY KEEPING. Thove wre ¢ he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
may | paring id irom ALF, Somter, Publaber, 17 Henrietta 
, for ‘om A. F, Sowter, Publisher, enriett: 
, and How to Make it Street, London, W.c. . jetta 


pense, boy “A 

Payers.” It will solve a}) your difficulties in making 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stampe t: 


\ 


earn 1'- cn heur.—Fall particulars of 
apply K.,&9 Aldersgate Street, London. 


upture 
Cure 


SENT ON TRIAL TO PROVE IT 


Uniments 


Pest Free. — Kelly's Card Works, 


casions,” by 
want, Post free 
A. P. Sowter, Putiisher, 17 Hennictta 


find ‘'Speeches for ail 


Electric Parade, Holloway, Loudon. 


Brooks’ Appliance: The wonderfi) 3-7 
discovery. e above illustration plac: y 
thows what a few weeks’ wearing of 1}. ~ 
new appliance will do. No obnoxious spre 
or pads. Has automatic air cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 

ether as you woulda broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 1°. 
Sept. 10, 01. Sent on trial to prove it. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. | 

C. E. Brooxs, 665 Brooks Bldg., Marshit;, | 
Mich, U.S.A. 

Please send me by mail in plain wrap). > | 

your Book on Rupture, measuring L}...6, | 


GIVEN AWAY 
to _users of MASON’S COFFEE 


game, If any- 
fiiiards and How to 
and play every diagram in 


The book may be had, 


and price list, free of charge, 


TAX.-1f you wish to avoid trouble NAUIC .....ccorreveederscenrensesseners 


Handy Guide to Income ‘Tax 
Address 


o A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 


~-*fields. 
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We haven't had very much success in trying to find a 

English word for the hired driver 

Instead of of # motor-car. There has been no 

Chauffeur. lack of suggestions, but the majority 

were so complicated that the word 

“ chauffeur? was much preferable. “ Automobiler ” and 

* petrolician * were two terrible suggestions. Better 

than these were “motrician,” which has already been 

coined, ‘ motoresr,” and perhaps the most simple and 
suitable, ‘‘ moteur.” 


copy of the poems of Browning and also of Praed ? 
went to the bookshop and inquired of the man: 

“ Have you Browning eg 

“No, miss,” he replied, “JT had a copy for several 
years, but I’ve just given it to a gentleman. I couldn't 
get rid of it, anyhow, though I offered it at less than 
half price.” 

“ Dear me!” she replied, “ that’s a pity! Have you 
Praed ?” 

“Well, no, miss,” replied the bookseller, “T haven't 
prayed, but I done everything else I could think of.” 

You see, if she had said, “‘ Have you got Praed ?”’ the 
little misunderstanding would not have arisen. 


—_——_—— 


Tar Lava Skating Rink, Denmark Hill, the only London 
survivor of the original roller-skating 
New Year's __ boom of the seventies, held a great New 
Eve Skating ‘Year's Eve Carnival on Friday last, 
Carnival. and proved beyond a doubt that, 
although old in years, it is still young 
in the matter of originality. One of the ingenious items 
in an extensive programme, which attracted a record 
crowd, was the production of an Old English Harlequinade 
for the first time on skates, with full scenic and electrical 
effects. Mr. Sidney Martin, the renowned trick skater, 
was clown, and it was marvellous how he and his brother 
erformers went through the old antics and gags we 
ee go well without so much as an un remeditated fall. 
The Fresh Air Fund box, about which told you a weels 
or so back, was there, only in a gigantic form, and, as & 
result, the Fund benefits to the extent of £1 7s. 63d. 
Might we commend to rink managers the example of the 
Lava Skating Rink, as a means of assisting in brightening 
the lives of the ragged little ones ? 


. 


—n 


Tuat is what C. L. D. wants eater gees an ies 
that it is conducive to disease 0 the 

Ig Roller- throat and lungs. “I notice,” 
Healthy? °Y* “that there is a great deal of 
dust in the ome! one containing 

minute particles of steel, which is breathed by all. Hence 


my question.” —— . . . 

I think u may continue to rink with a quiet mind, 
©. L. D. The minute particles of steel you refer to are 
so very minute that it will take a very long time for them 
to turn your throat into a twopenny tube. Ina rink, as 
in any other place, you should always breathe through 
your nose, which, owing to a kindly provision on the part 
of Nature, acts as a kind of Pearson's filter. It wouldn't 
be a good thing to pen a number of hours every day in 
this kind of atmosphere, but # turn or two once & week 
certainly won't hurt you. The only bodily ailment 
you are likely to contract from it is an occasional bruise 
preing from an abrupt and unexpected contact with 
the floor. 


{ was talking the noe aay with an ” Led who is 
rather a character in the small village 
tg of in which I live, and our conversation 
hood Y- was about the then pending General 
. Election. ‘ Ah!” said he regretfully, 
“elections nowadays are not what they used to be when 
I was a boy,” and he went on to tell me how he “ minded 
the time? when Mr. So-and-So won his seat in Parliament 
by promising free drinks to every man in the village if 
he were returned. And, getting in by a large majority, he 
generously fulfilled his romise, to the intense satisfaction 
of the villagers. Another fight he told me of in which 
bludgeons and brickbats gay a most prominent part. 
The result of our little talk was that I wrote to a number 
of well-known M.P.’s of long standing to tell me stories 
of “Elections of their Boyhood,” and this article I 
hope to use in next week’s issue. In these days, when even 
the hiring of a carriage to take a cripple elector to the 
polling station is a crime sufficient to annul a candidate's 
election, these stories of stirring elections of days gone 
by should be well worth reading. 


__—— 


Wis regard to a question recently discussed on this page 
as to why a man when blindfolded or 
Round and having lost his way in a moor Ly 
Round. walks in a circular direction, T. W. M., 
of Aberdeen, writes: “I beg to offer 
ou the correct explanation. In every person one leg is 
longer than the other, the longer leg usually being the 
right. Most people would have this difference transmitted 
by descent, no doubt caused by the superior strength 
and extra exertion of the right leg. I have this explana- 
tion confirmed by a doctor of science, who has experi- 
mented to prove it. I might mention that the difference 
is very slight, being only about a quarter of an inch, which 
is quite enough to make & person take an inward curve 
nearest the short leg, after travelling 4 reasonable distance 
without fixed directions.” —— 
I believe tailors will confirm T. W. M.'s statement that 
a man’s legs are often of slightly unequal lengths. If 


Every year as Cup Tie football matches come round we 
lear murmurs on all sides that these 

Are Cup Ties pees are “arranged before’ > 
Straight? ‘ost particularly is this so when an 

; unusually —_ interesting match has 
attracted many thousands of spectators, ef to result 
in a drawn game. Then people unrestrained ly ‘say that 
the result was a foregone conclusion, as those responsible 
wanted to get their gate money twice over. The match, 
of course, has to be replayed, and naturally a second 
“gate? is taken. Now Saturday next (January 15th) 
sees the first of the Cup Tie matches, and this question 
of ‘ prearranged results * is sure to crop op one So 
I have obtained from those men who really w an 
article, entitled ‘‘ Are Cup Ties Straight ?” which you will 
find on page 619 of this issue. Naturally, I have not 
gone to those who dare not say anything except that these 


I pon’r think I quite realised that tuere were so many 
brazenly impudent people in the world 
till I read the stories of ‘“‘ Cheek” 
sent to me by readers who went in 
for our little penknife competition. 
One poor wallpaper merchant was 
made to show two lady customers patterns of nearly 
every paper in stock simply, so they told him on leaving 
the establishment, to assure themselves that the little 
boy who accompanied them was not colour blind. Here 
is a story that takes some beating. It comes from 


Cheek Com- 
petition. 


matches are the “‘straightest * things they know. You | this is indeed the case it would certainly give a circular : 
will find the article much more interesting than that, tendency to a man’s walk. On the same subject, one J. ae paleo an cineatay Tipreanathing tike snd; 


reader wrote to me to say that everybody had a tendency 
to wheel a little to the left. This, he contended, could be 

roved by the fact that if a man walked on the right of 
his companion he was constantly bumping into his riend, 
whereas if he walked the other side this idn’t happen at 
at No, as it happens, he did not come from the Emerald 
Isle! 


I thought, being thrown at my bedroom window, which 
is some twelve feet high from the roadway. There was 
a light in my room, and I got out of bed and opened the 
window. It was quite dark and bitterly cold, E put 
my head out to learn the cause of m window rattling, 
when a man’s voice from below asked: ‘What time is 
it, guv’nor?’* Greatly ae I replied: ‘Six 
o'clock! He did not say: ‘Thank you!" but: ‘ You 
was bloomin’ slow openin’ that ’ere window !* That 
fairly took my breath away, and before I recovered myself 
his footsteps were almost out of hearing. I crept back 
to bed half frozen, and in a very bad temper.” 


Tur names and addresses of the winners aro as 
follows :— 

F. Thomas, Burnham, Somerset ; Mrs. V. Bateman, 101 
Horeley Fields, Wolverhampton; J. M. Jones, 8 Wood- 
lands Terrace, Troedyrhiw, near Merthyr; A. Stevens, 
High Street, Overton, Hante; D. W. Griffiths, Churob 
Cottage, Newtown, N. Wales; A. Harding, Institute, East 
Grinstead, Sussex; T. O. Williams, 17 Angleton Street, 
Ormskirk; L. G. Caws, 78 Hewson Road, Lincoln; C. Sey- 
mour, 30 Grange Road, Ramsgate; F. Panter, ‘Calling- 
ton,” Nyewood Lane, Bognor; W. Barklie, Hill Hall, 
Lisburn, Ireland; G. Ross, 17 Dudley Avenue, Leith; F. E. 
Parker, 28 Cranmore Road, Wolverhampton; H. Adhemar. 
116 Sackville Road, Hove, Susex; A. Whitehead, 5) 
Milverton Gardens, Seven Kings, Essex; Mrs. Makepeace, 
Bradfield, Manningtree, Essex; A. Senibert, 3 East 
Reetalrig Terrace, Leith; M. Millington, Whinfield Cot- 
tage, Greenisland, Belfast; M. Blake, Wisewood Cottage. 
Loxley Road, Sheffield ; J. M. Hansford, 6 Gordon Crescent, 
Bassett, Southampton. 


“ Hayvy Hare ”—a pen-name for which my correspondent 
deserves dire punishment—saw in an 

Seeing the account of an aviator’s experiences in 
Wind. the air the other day that the aviator 
“‘saw a squall coming.” “ Hayvy 

Hate”? wants to know how ever a man could see 


“ My wife and I are divided in opinion,” writes ANTI-F at, 
“ as to whether a fat child feels less pain 

Fat and than a thin child would when punished 
Flogging. by a whipping. The question is : Does 
the fat protect the nerves, which are 

supposed to communicate the blow to the brain *”’—— 
fo a certain extent, A.-F., it undoubtedly does. 
Nevertheless, it would be quite erroneous to suppose that 
a fat child is necessarily less sensitive to the pain of 
a whipping than a thin one. The nervous system differs 
greatly in different people, and a plump child may be 
acutely sensitive to pain, while his lean and angular 
brother may scarcely feel it at all. The only thing one 
can say for certain is that a fat B sees does not suffer to 
the same extent as he would if he were thinner. The 
difference, however, is comparatively trifling. The 
people who feel pain from a blow least are those who 
are properly trained for it, such as a boxer. From 


constant hammering, combined with healthy living and 
exercise, a fighter can, without wincing, take punishment 
which would quite disable an ordinary man. As an in- 
stance of the insensibility which some of these men reach, 
Bendigo. the famous champion of England, would drive 
his fist right through the panel of an ordinary door without 
hurting himself. I myself know 4 collier up in Derby- 
shire who, for sixpence, will allow any of his mates to 
hit him in the face. A stranger coming to the pit in- 
variably takes it on, and is generally laid up for a week 
afterwards with an injured hand. 


such, for instance, as a large saw, at right angles to it—that 
is, pointing east and west. Slightly tilt the top smooth 
edge backward away from the wind, then get the top ee 
in line with some clearly defined object, and look carefully 
slong the edge. You will then see the wind which has 
struck the flat surface of the saw pouring over the top 
edge as water pours over the edge of the waterfall. 


O. B., of Rochford. Essex, writes: “Is it correct that 
there is @ State in Europe where by 
No More paying a small annual sum you receive 
Beggars. a plate to fix to the door which (after 
fixing) makes it illegal for beggars to 

solicit alms on the premises ? °—— 

*m afraid I’ve never heard of that happy land, O. B., 
although at the same time I consider the idea an excellent 
one from many points of view. It certainly should be 
brought to the notice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for it seems to me that there would be money in it. Sup- 

ing that the Government granted these plates for, 
say, half-a-crown a year, and that out of our forty millions 
of inhabitants four millions subscribed, there would be 
an annual income of half-a-million sterling, which could 
be devoted to helping towards the Old Age Pensions, 
or some other deserving object. Apart from this, such 
a system would tend to stamp out the tramp class, for 


begging would soon cease to pay. 

ero was & tinfe, you know, in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
when the Justices of the Peace were allowed to grant 
licenses to poor people to beg within a certain district, and 
if they went out of their limit they were arrested and 
punished, usually by being placed for two days and two 
nights in the stocks with only bread and water to feed 
on. Beggars without licenses at all were whipped. 
That seems to be a3 near as we have got to the suggestion 


you make, when people ask / 
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Accident and Guarantee - <- ° 

- « « Corporation, Limited. 
(Empoxered by Special Act of Pariiament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 

abe Comontion tH GQOOO,000 «a 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. MONDON, E.C, 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generat Manager and Seersiary. 


Critic is upset over the lavish way in which we make use 
of the word “got.” “Surely,” she 
Too Much says, “this ugly word is far too fre- 
Got. quently resorted to, especially when 
coupled with the word “‘have.” As 
an example, people say, ‘We have Ay: a nice turkey.’ 
‘ew the word ‘got’ is not wanted here, and in my 
opinion the sentence sounds nicer without it. Every 
day, wherever one goes, one hears this superfluous word 
in constant use.’’—— 
You are evidently a stickter *- —»rrect English, Crrric, 
and for such a one life i: 'g and troubles. I 
uite agree with you tha‘ -” intrudes itself 


‘ar too often into our ~ ‘mit is reached eal 
get ?”—as @ ylnted by TORACY Cor ee eee age Henstarm Smee aston WS. 


_——— 


— 


Note.—A pen-Kaife will be aw? etter ie dealt with on this page 
. 3 is used. 
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Continued from Page One. 


10 GIFTS OF £1 ts. EACH. 


Davey, Pio Myrtieg,. Grove we, Penarth, Glam: 
Drury, J. ‘ar Road, W 


yester, M. Tenby. - Wales. 

Fest ter, A eesti 

Wi y, E., 29° South Park Pa an ® 

arerxtt, Sawer * Wooduey,” "Yiuitiedow, rge, Za, 
ig 2 Argyle Park Terrace, Edinburch. 


Poce, PL ML, Bie, Hauthoras, Rowley —— Birmingham. 
Rest C., ¥ 
os som i ace fe 4 aes 

i. | are or &3 kate. 
sun, J., 6 Athertalbilt, Bishey Ancient. 


veeton, Mrs., 90° South Barrow. 
Kird, W., “* : 7 = 
Bruce, R., 9 change, by 


Carmichael, J., 
fe astle, Mes Mi, Th 
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Evans, J., 2 Chapel Terrace, Knighteo, 
Ferguson, A. Nij:8% Balfour Street, Leith. 

turd, Mre.,°74. Gt Road, Clissold Park, N. 
Douston, J., 5 Pembroke Street, Glasgow. 
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The Right Hon. David 


EOR 


writes the story of his 
boyhood = in 


One Penny Everywhere. 


Jones, A. J., 16 Stuart Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Kinneir, Mrs., Gordon House, Horsham. 

Leslie, D. B.,.22 Wallticld Crescent, Aberdeen. 
eatiots, J 7 Ichburgh Road, Upper Clapton. 


MacDougal, es 163 Shiclds Road, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
Millar, J.,.51 Montgomer-e Street, N. Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
Morrison, ’A., 182 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Nelan, R., King’s Terrace, Treeton, near Rotherham. 


Palmer, C. W., 16 High Street, Godalming. 
Plant, D. W., 62 Princess Boad, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Ken ae Miss A., 37 Mafeking Road, Plaistow. 

14 Epsom Roed, ‘Croydon, Surrey. 


Temple, F z. Bee Heuley-on-Tham 
Forintt, Ww. Wilcove;” Sorafton Road, Iiford. 


Walters, Me 5 Deanery Street, Park Lane, W. 
Walker, 86 Maryon. Road. Chariton, Kent. 

West, “— ‘Badminton Ctub, Piecadilly. 

Williamson, Mrs., 86 Mariburough ‘Avenue, Partick, Glasgow, 
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“WHY WINNERS WIN 


in Picture Couslets is very easily explained. 
aaa 


ALL THE. BIG WINNERS IN 
CQUPLETS HAVE COPIES OF 
THE “RAPID BHYMESTER,” 
————EEE 


the handiest rhyming dictionary you can buy. With this 
book at your elbow your chances of proiucing a win-~ 


ning line are increased a thousandfold. 
Every week we are receiving letters from 
in Picture Couplets testifying to the value of ti 
Rhymester "to competitors. It will pay you . 
their advice and get a copy for yourself. 


Send 1s. 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING ¢ 
RAPID RHYMESTER will be posted to you 


hy examen eA 


et ag airtel 
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COMING HOLIDAYS, 1910. | JAN. 1910. FEBRD - 
Good Friday, March25.\— . © 1623 3 


& 3.9 16 23 30 6 13 
Easter Monday March26.|M 3 ed 17 24 rf 9 34 
Whitsua Monday , May 16.|T 4111825) | T 1 815 
Bank Holiday August I. hed ‘3 19: 90 y a 9 38 
Christmas Day December 25. | 4 + Kae F i 8 2g 
Boxing Day . December 26. |S 1 8 15 22 29 S 5 12 19 26 


Here is one of the very latest testimonials we 
have received. It is from a winner of £19 6s. Sd. 


‘© 90 Bowbridgo Road, 
** Newark-on- -Trent. 


‘ Dear Sirs,— . . Ihave pleasuro i in testifyi 
to the usefulness of your book, the ‘ Bapid Rhymester, 
and have no hesitation in saying it should be in the 
hands of. all competitors in r yming competitions. 
The list of rhyming words is a very comprehensive 
te, and a glance through these is often sufficient to 
aply the requisite idea for a successful line. 
“* (Signed) WILL F. BERRY.” 


AY | * pe’s Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the 
he . Nie be had at all Smith & Son's bookstalls. 
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TE Best instructions on Ventriloquism, Conjuring,. 
and: other rege lll laa your friends 


Sold. by all Boohsellers, price lg.,.or post free for Is. 2d. 


WTER. 17 Hearietia Street, London, W.C. 


Everyone should make 
a point of reading this 
absorbing narrative, for 
the Chancellor's rise to 
fame is one of the most 
romantic stories in the 
annals of modern 

political life. 


wz This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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each ke Wi the first claim only. 
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the Insarance Coupon agate. 4 [= 2 in which it is, 
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ace fh 2 ign 
be paid to the legal 
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in an illegal act, 
number of Pearson’s Weekly on him, 
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